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WILL C. WOOD 








VALEDICTORY 


After serving the State of California notably and well for eight years, Mr. Wood 
resigned from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, January 20, and 
was on the same day appointed by Governor Young to the responsible position of 
Superintendent of Banks. On the same date Governor Young appointed William 
John Cooper, City Superintendent of Schools in San Diego, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to fill the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Wood’s resignation. In a 
valedictory letter to the school people of California, Mr. Wood said: 


“I am not laying aside my interest in school work. The work is so 
much a part of my life that I could not abandon it without abandoning 
life itself. I shall always be at the call of the schools and my friends in 
the schools. 

“T have faith that a school man can hold his own in the strong currents 
of business life and I am anxious to put this faith to the test. I have never 
found joy in still waters—I have loved to battle the current. It looks as 
though the current in which I am plunging is strong, and I am told it is 
treacherous in places. The thought that I have so many friends who wish 
me well sustains me. My hope is that I shall, in this new current of affairs, 
justify your faith in me and the things we have stood for in the years that 
are gone. 

“I commend my successor, Superintendent William John Cooper, to 
you as a man in every way worthy to be California’s school chief. He has 
made a great financial sacrifice in order to be your leader. He has a 
splendid record in school work, is trained for the field of school adminis- 
tration, is endowed with common sense and level-headedness. He will 
be a state leader in whom you may place the greatest confidence. I join 
with you in wishing him the greatest success in his new field.” 

















HE CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY Epuca- 

TION was established in October, 1925. The extension 
of its service was made possible and its standard of excel- 
lence was assured in 1927 through a gift by Mr. Carl F. 
Schader of Santa Monica, California. In his letter of 
grant, Mr. Schader said: 


“Every possible encouragement should be extended to 
teachers to use the scientific method in their study of 
problems in education and in the application of such 
study to the construction of a curriculum that will square 
itself with the constantly changing conditions of a modern, 
scientific age, embracing the physical, intellectual and 
spiritual nature of man. In this field I see great oppor- 
tunity for laymen to co-operate with our educational 
leaders for the improvement of the public secondary 
schools of the State and Nation.” 














THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 





wo important conferences have been held recently in California center- 

ing public attention on the problems of the Junior College. One of 
these conferences was called by Hon. Will C. Wood, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, on the campus of the University of California, October 
l and 2. The second conference was held at the initiative of the Oakland 
Forum in the city of Oakland, January 10, presided over by Dr. W. W. 
Kemp, Dean of the School of Education at the University of California. 

The Junior College has come to occupy a large place in the thinking 
and plans of leading educators. Its further development vitally affects the 
interests of universities and local school units alike. 

In this issue of THe Quarterty, President Campbell discusses “The 
Junior Colleges in Their Relations to the University’; Professor Hills 
discusses the “Relations of the Junior College to the Upper Division of the 
University” ; Principal Morris analyses the problems involved in establish- 
ing and maintaining standards for “The Faculty of the Junior College” ; 
while Principal Hill treats “The Functions of the Junior College.” 

—Enitor’s Nore. 











THE JUNIOR COLLEGES IN THEIR 
RELATIONS TO THE UNIVERSITY 


WILLIAM WALLACE CAMPBELL 
President of the University of California 


HE attitude of the University to the junior college movement is 
thoroughly friendly and sympathetic, but this attitude is not 
unconditional. . . . The University is glad to see junior 
colleges established in communities possessing the population 
and the financial resource that will make possible the develop- 

ment of institutions of high quality, but the University would view with 

deep regret any proposal to establish a junior college in a region of small 
population and small wealth. Of course, it takes more than a state law, it 
takes more than people and wealth, to create a satisfactory junior college, 
or a worthwhile four-year college, or a real university ; they can only pro- 
vide the opportunity. It is the way of young people to think that the school 
or the college they are attending in their home town has no superior, 

whether this is so or not. I was brought up in a weak high school, but I 

did not know it at the time; I found it out later when, having dodged a 

score of weak little colleges in the counties surrounding me, I went up 

against the entrance examinations of a real college and university in another 

state. I feel profoundly sorry for all ambitious students who, attending a 

weak school or college, believe, in their innocence, that they are getting the 
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real thing in education, when they are actually getting but a feeble imita- 
tion thereof. 


Evolution of Educational Institutions Requires Time. It will be pleas- 
ing to the University administration to see thoroughly good junior colleges 
developed at additional points in California, as rapidly as the swiftly- 
growing population and wealth will provide the opportunities. The Uni- 
versity has viewed with satisfaction the consistently increasing numbers 
of students in its junior and senior and graduate years. It also viewed 
with equanimity the annually decreasing numbers of freshmen entering 
the University in the summers of 1921, 1922, and 1923. We thought at 
the time that this tendency was due to the growth of the junior colleges. 
However, for some reason as yet unfathomed, the number of freshmen 
entering the University last year and this year increased. I think the 
cause is but temporary, and that the junior colleges of the State, if they 
develop along wise lines, wll actually have the effect which we thought 
they were having in 1921-1923. We anticipate that within fifteen or twenty 
years the junior colleges will have increased somewhat in number and 
greatly in attendance, with inverse effects upon the number of students in 
our freshman and sophomore years. But I advise, with all the emphasis 
of which I am capable, that we do not attempt to bring these results about 
suddenly, by legislative fiat; results achieved in that manner would cer- 
tainly be exceedingly unfortunate for all institutions concerned : the junior 
colleges, as well as the State University and other leading universities. 
We should follow nature’s ways of accomplishing enduring results: let 
the principles of evolution work their wonders; give time for them to 
operate in the right environment. If conditions in a highly complicated 
organism such as a State-wide school system have, by processes of evolu- 
tion covering decades, reached a state which does not satisfy us, the 
thoroughly unwise and bad procedure would lie in trying to go suddenly, 
by legislative act, to the system we should like to have. The wise plan. 
would provide for gradual approach to the objective, by seeing to it that 
the environment is correct, and letting the evolutionary forces accomplish 
the desired end, gradually, and with opportunities for all institutions con- 
cerned to adapt themselves to the changing state of affairs. 


The Junior College Compared with European Experience. The junior 
college movement is nearly, but not quite, in accord with the European 
experience of centuries as to their secondary schools. The gymnasium in 
Germany, the lycée in France, the “public school” in England, and other 
similar schools in Germany, France, England, Italy, Holland, and. Scan- 
dinavia, carry their students well into the domain of our sophomore year, 
and in some respects quite through our sophomore year, just as our junior 
colleges plan to do. One difference is that our junior colleges are separate 
educational units covering two years, whereas in the European schools 
the corresponding years are but the last two years of continuous curricula 
covering half a dozen years or more. I doubt, further, if any European 
administrator of large educational experience ever seriously thought of 
adding two more years, years corresponding to our junior and senior 
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college years, to their secondary schools and thus make local colleges of 
them. In their experienced judgment graduation from the European 
secondary schools is the absolute signal that the time has come for their 
students to move on to the universities, or to go out into the active world. 

Terminal Facilities of Junior Colleges. The junior college is privileged 
to render one extremely important service to many of its individual stu- 
dents and to society, which few people have thought about. It is this 
wise: Students in junior colleges complete their definite undertakings 
in two years. At the end of that period they must decide whether they 
are going out into the world, or enter upon another educational under- 
taking, as juniors and seniors for two more years in another institution. 
They are warned to “stop, look, listen,” and to make a well-considered 
decision. Many of their students, Mr. X, Mr. Y, Mr. Z, and Miss U, 
Miss V, Miss W, who should not go on to the University, will wisely 
decide that their school days are over. Now if the Messrs. X, Y, Z, and 
the Misses U, V, W, had as freshmen entered a four-year college, either 
at home or at a distance, they would be much more likely to go on with 
their plans—continue through the four years—when as a fact it would 
have been to their advantage and to the advantage of society that they 
should stop at the end of the sophomore year. The junior college, there- 
fore, offers splendid terminal facilities to those whose periods of formal 
education should terminate at the end of the sophomore year. 


Four-Year Junior Colleges Opposed. It would not be difficult to 
recognize a few disadvantages of the junior college system. I am going 
to mention only one. A very great objection to the system resides in the 
fact that the presence of a junior college in one of our far western cities 
seems to be a temptation to certain people and certain organizations to 
develop it into a local four-year State college. As the representative of 
one of our California cities said to me about a year ago, “Now, President 
Campbell, I hope we can have one of the colleges of the University in our 
city—you know it would increase our population!’ The habit of estimat- 
ing the degree of success of a school or college by the amount of money 
paid for its buildings and by the number of students in attendance is 
widely prevalent, and unfortunate. 

With excellent colleges in Berkeley, in Los Angeles, in Pasadena, at 
Palo Alto, at Mills College, and elsewhere, I am opposed to the develop- 
ment of any junior college into a four-year degree-granting college, pri- 
marily because that would be against the best interests of higher education 
in the whole State of California, against the best interests of our bright 
and ambitious young men and women of the future, no matter in what part 
of the commonwealth they may live. 


Reasons for Opposition to Four-Year Junior Colleges 


Some of my reasons for opposing local four-year State colleges are as 
follows : 

1. The development of even one junior college into a four-year college 
would be the signal to a large number of other junior-college communities 
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to go and do likewise. Within a very few years we should have ten or 
fifteen such local four-year State colleges as a minimum. 


2. Some of these local colleges might start out upon purely local 
financial support, but there is no question that within a few years the 
State would be called upon to support them. Could the State afford to do 
so? That is an important question, but it is very far from being the most 
important consideration. 


3. Such local colleges would be weak institutions, chiefly because their 
faculties would be weak. Even the University of California, with all its 
advantages and attractions, does not succeed in finding enough highly 
intelligent, well-trained professors to meet its requirements. Capable pro- 
fessors will go to a weak local institution only as a last resort, and they 
will leave it at the first opportunity. No college is a worthy college for 
junior and senior students unless its faculty contains many real scholars 
whose names are known to professors in the standard colleges and uni- 
versities, not only in their own state, but in other states and other nations. 
Neither should we overlook the fact that a college must have a library, 
laboratories, and many other expensive items of equipment. 


4. Local institutions are weak because they confine themselves almost 
wholly to the teaching of text-book facts. There are those who think of a 
college merely as an institution having buildings and books, professors 
and teachers, in which the professors in some mysterious manner get the 
facts out of the books and into the heads of the pupils. If this were all 
there is to a college it should disband, and as a substitute supply each 
student with a copy of the Encyclopedia Britannica. It is a tremendous 
advantage for students to attend a college or university where they may 
associate with fellow students from all other parts of the State, and from 
beyond the State’s and the nation’s borders. Students teach each other 
many extremely valuable lessons for which the best of colleges and uni- 
versities make no formal provision. Among the most valuable possessions 
of a well-established college or university is the atmosphere of scholarship 
and idealism which surrounds it, the atmosphere developed under the con- 
tinued influence of its great men and women, generation after generation. 


5. It is far from a misfortune that young men and young women of 
good intelligence and strong character should have to go away from their 
homes and their home towns in order to attend college, where they would 
have to make their own decisions, and take the consequences thereof; 
where they would have to hold their own in competition with other strong 
minds. That is just what tens of thousands of young men and young 
women in this country are doing today. If there are any junior and senior 
students so weak in mind and character that they cannot safely go one 
hundred miles, or five hundred miles away from home in order to attend 
a good college, they certainly do not deserve to have a good college, or even 
a poor college, brought to their doorsteps. They should not go to college 
at all. 
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6. The State of California provides wonderful opportunities for good 
students to go to college. They do not need to be rich, or even in comfort- 
able financial circumstances. About 70 per cent of the young men who 
are on the campus in Berkeley are doing from something up to everything 
to pay their way through the University. The excellent students, if in 
need of financial help, can obtain scholarships or loans, coming mostly 
from bequests or gifts, to help them. 


7. The development of junior colleges into four-year colleges would 
be counter to both the letter and the spirit of the junior college movement. 
Once embarked upon a State-wide system of four-year public colleges we 
could never go back to the system to which, in my opinion, the junior 
college system is wisely leading us. 

8. Students go to college only once in their lives, and the best colleges 
are none too good for them; but, as I said above, a high percentage of 
students attending local colleges of mediocre and even poor quality will 
believe they are attending colleges equal to the best. It is clearly the duty 
of those who are charged with high educational responsibility to protect 
them from that misfortune. 


Conclusions 


It seems to me that the proper and wise policy for our junior colleges 
is to go on developing themselves into the solid, substantial institutions 
that the corresponding schools are in the old world; to prepare their 
students in a thoroughly dependable manner to enter the junior year in our 
standard colleges; to finish the schooling of those young men and young 
women who are not going on to college or university, with two years of 
thorough and wisely-planned work in preparation for their active, happy 
and useful lives in the wide world. These accomplishments, which are in 
accord with the actual dreams of the founders of the junior colleges, should 
bring joy in abundance to their executive officers, both local and state. 





RELATION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE TO 
THE UPPER DIVISION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 


E. C. HILLS 


Professor of Romance Philology, University of California 


(2 ay HE junior colleges have not yet gone entirely through the ex- 
7] FSA perimental stage. They are well established in California. 
Ya) Their future is assured, but we are not yet sure what their 
IS future will be. 

This depends in a large part on the wisdom and energy of 
those who are now in charge. Will they hold their standards of admission 
and accomplishment up to that of well established universities and private 
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colleges for those that are to get collegiate training? At the present time, 
some do and some do not. 


Many Problems to be Faced. In view of the fact that the junior col- 
leges are required by law to admit non-recommended high school grad- 
uates, will the junior colleges have two separate curricula, one curriculum 
of strictly college standards for recommended high school graduates, and 
in the same junior college another curriculum for the non-recommended 
students? If there are two curricula, shall the recommended and the 
non-recommended students be segregated? Some junior colleges in Cali- 
fornia are doing this, and others are not. If there are two curricula, shall 
that for the non-recommended high school graduate be chiefly vocational? 
At present there seems to be no settled policy. 

And lastly, shall there be-junior colleges that frankly aim to take care 
of non-recommended students who can not enter the colleges or univer- 
sities, and yet wish to have two more years of schooling, not in vocational 
work but in the basic disciplinary subjects? This at once raises the ques- 
tion whether students who, in the high school fail to win recommendation, 
either by reason of inability or by reason of indolence, should be encour- 
aged to continue for two years more in the same line of intellectual work 
in which they have not shown proficiency. But, on the other hand, if the 
door is closed in their faces, will some deserving student who has developed 
slowly, be prevented from going on in an intellectual pursuit in which 
he might ultimately succeed? There are some such cases, but they are 
probably rare. 

These are some among the many problems that face the junior college, 
the solution of which is not clear. Most of these problems will probably 
be solved little by little by a sort of evolutionary process. 

The preparation for advanced work in a college or university is one 
function of most junior colleges. Whether it is more important than other 
functions or whether it is less important remains to be seen, and I shall 
not undertake to answer this question. 


Personnel of Teaching Staff Important. We of the University of Cali- 
fornia hope that the junior colleges of the State will, as time goes on, take 
over and train satisfactorily more and more of our lower division students. 
To prepare junior college students for upper division work in our colleges 
and universities, certain factors must be considered of major importance. 
First and most important is the personnel of the teaching staff. The in- 
structors should be men and women of thorough training and with the 
attitude of mind of scholars and humanists. It is my personal opinion 
that no high school teacher should ever be promoted to junior college work 
without first taking leave of absence for one or two years of additional 
graduate work in a university. 

Adequate Library and Laboratory Equipment. Next in importance, I 
should place the adequate equipment of library and laboratory. In this 
connection I might say that as I moved about the State I received the 
impression that some junior colleges were neglecting their libraries while 
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doing full justice to their scientific laboratories. In such subjects as 
English, history, foreign languages, etc., the library occupies virtually 
the position that the laboratories hold in chemistry and physics. And we 
should all bravely face the fact that in the long run a satisfactory library 
will cost as much as do the scientific laboratories. 


Restriction of Subjects. The third important factor is the curriculum. 
In this respect the function of a junior college is incomparably simpler 
than that of the upper division of a college or university. So far as prepa- 
ration for upper division work is concerned—and I am limiting my dis- 
cussion to this one problem among the many that face the junior college— 
the curriculum of the junior college can be, and we believe should be, in 
the main, restricted to the basic subjects, such as English, history and 
social sciences, mathematics, natural sciences, and foreign languages. 

In theory it sounds well to say that diversified courses are needed in 
the junior college, especially for those who do not go on up into upper 
division work, but I am convinced that in practice it will not be so. A 
widely diversified program in lower division work tends to be superficial 
and futile. Furthermore, I am safe in saying that the University of 
California has never complained that any junior college has too few 
courses. 

University Lower Division English. The relation of the lower division 
work to that of the upped division may be illustrated by some concrete 
examples. Let us begin with English. In the department of English of 
the University there are three lower division courses, one open to fresh- 
men, and two others open to sophomores. These are: First Year Reading 
and Composition, for the freshmen; and,- for the sophomores, a survey 
course in English Literature and Writing Based on Nineteenth Century 
Masterpieces. 

University Upper Division English. In the upper division, twenty 
courses are offered this year. This does not include those courses that are 
listed, but are not given this year. It should be noted that although there 
are certainly no fewer students in the lower division than in the upper 
division, only three courses are given in lower division English, while in 
the upper division twenty courses are given. And while the lower division 
courses are fundamental, basic courses, the upper division courses are 
highly specialized, and must be given by men or women each of whom 
has devoted much time to the special field. 


Element of Cost. Moreover, the relative cost of an upper division 
course is much greater than that of a lower division course. In the upper 
division courses the average enrollment per class is smaller than in lower 
division courses, and the number of books of reference that are required 
for the upper division courses is vastly larger. In fact, the upper division 
courses can be given satisfactorily only when the instructor is a highly 
trained scholar, and the library contains all the books that are needed, if 
such courses are given otherwise they are bound to be superficial. 

Courses and Methods in Lower Division History. Let us next take 
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history. Again in the lower division only three courses are offered, 
namely: History of Modern Europe, History of England, and History 
of the Americas. These three courses are given by men of professional 
rank. In each course the professor lectures twice a week to large groups. 
Once a week the members of these classes meet with a teaching fellow in 
small groups of not more than twenty-five each. 


Let me take time to tell how the professor has organized his large 
class (lower division) in the History of the Americas. For the course 
there are seven teaching fellows of whom all but one have the M. A. degree, 
and all have already had at least two years’ teaching experience. These 
teaching fellows meet once a week in conference with the professor. Each 
student receives a syllabus with a detailed outline of the course. Besides 
the assigned readings in the text-books, each student reads one volume a 
month on which he has a written examination. 


The teaching fellows direct the students’ reading in the library and 
discuss with them the subject matter both of the professor’s lectures and 
of the books read. They also give the students frequent quizzes and 
written tests. 

I mention thus in detail the method of handling these large classes in 
history, because I have heard these courses criticized as I have moved 
about the State visiting junior colleges and high schools. The handling 
of these large classes may have given just cause for complaint in the past, 
but I believe that there is at the present time little or no just cause for 
complaint. 


Upper Division Courses in History. In the upper division the number 
of courses that are offered this year amounts to twenty-four. The twenty- 
four courses are given by nine men of professional rank. These men are 
all highly trained scholars in general history, and, moreover, each one has 
some special field in which he is recognized as an authority. There is a 
real demand for these courses, and most of the classes are well filled. 

The number of books of reference that are required is vast. And in 
this connection it is significant that a class in medieval history, for 
instance, or a class in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries— 
I take these courses at random — requires many expensive books of 
reference if the course is given properly, but a class of twenty students 
in such a course requires no more books of reference than are required 
by a class of, say, only seven or eight students. 

Other Courses Offered. There is not time to mention in detail all the 
fundamental basic subjects. Briefly, we offer in chemistry two and one- 
half lower division full courses and sixteen upper division courses. In 
mathematics there are in the College of Arts and Sciences three and one- 
half lower division full courses and sixteen upper division courses. In 
economics, excluding those courses that are given especially for the School 
of Commerce, there are three lower division full courses and twenty-seven 
upper division courses. The proportion in other departments is virtually 
the same. 
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Summary. Let me sum up by saying that the curriculum of the lower 
division is, and should be, relatively simple and inexpensive, while that 
of the upper division is necessarily complex and costly. From this situa- 
tion there is no possible escape. Moreover, we of the University of 
California are convinced that the simple and concentrated curriculum of 
fundamental basic subjects in the lower division and in the junior college 
is not only less costly but it is better for the student. There is today in 
the work of freshmen and sophomores, a marked tendency toward fewer 
courses and these better given. That is certainly the tendency at the 
University of California, and so far as preparation for our upper division 
work is concerned, we shall be glad to see this tendency prevail in the 
junior colleges. 





THE FACULTY OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


CHARLES S. MORRIS 
Principal, Modesto Junior College 


Training, Salary and Teaching Load 


b Fava! IS probable that the ultimate success or failure of the junior 
ie college movement in California will be largely détermined by 
the type of men and women who are to serve as the instructors. 
4 Perhaps the most important considerations which will affect 
the type of teacher which will ultimately predominate in our 
junior colleges will be their training, their compensation, and the teaching 
loads which they will be expected to carry: Even though this work will 
be at least in part that which is now being conducted in the lower division 
classes of our universities and colleges, nevertheless, it will be desirable 
that the methods for handling this work be quite different from those in 
which it is now handled in the university. Whereas the lower division 
work in the past has been considered a part of the actual university train- 
ing, a movement started some twenty-five years ago, which had for its 
purpose the separation of the first two years of the university work from 
the real or actual university work, has been given strength. In California 
this idea took definite form with the enactment of laws which provided 
for the establishment of junior colleges as parts of the secondary school 
system of the State. In other words, it was recognized at that time that 
the type of work to be done in the junior colleges was essentially of 
secondary character, and was, therefore, more closely allied to the type 
of work given in our standard high schools than it was to the real univer- 
sity type of work which was the ideal of the founders of our great col- 
legiate institutions. A study, then, of the training, salary, and teaching 
load of the junior college instructors should show features quite different 
from the corresponding facts pertaining to qualifications for high school 
work on the one hand and the qualifications for university work on the 
other. 
! 
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Training 
The generally recognized unit of measure of the training of teachers 


has been the type of degree held in the case of the universities, and in the 
case of the high schools the type of teaching certificate. 


Schoiastic Degrees. A survey of the conditions in California’s leading 
universities shows that in the case of the universities, approximately 50 
per cent of the instructing staffs hold Doctor’s degrees, and that about a 
fifth hold Master’s degrees, with approximately one-fifth holding Bachelor’s 
degrees, the remainder having no degrees at all. A check on the various 
departments indicates that the Doctor’s degree is considered essential, or 
neariy so, for the departments of language, literature, pure science, 
mathematics, history, economics, and political science; while in the fields 
of engineering, art, music, and home economics the higher degrees are 
less prevalent, and in many cases are not held at all. 


Degrees of High School Teachers. In the case of the high schools 
there are relatively few teachers who hold the Ph. D. degree, with a very 
considerable number holding the Master’s degree, and perhaps there is an 
almost equal number who hold no higher degree than that represented by 
the diploma of graduation. It is interesting to note in this particular, 
however, that the State at the present time requires eighteen units in the 
department of education, which is not far from the equivalent of a Master’s 
thesis in point of time and specific training in the subject concerned. In 
other words, most of those teaching the standard subjects in high school, 
even though they do not hold the Master’s degree, have had its training 
or the equivalent. The teachers in the departments of home economics, 
commerce, and the shop courses are, in perhaps the majority of cases, 
those who have no degrees at all, but they have satisfied special certificate 
requirements, and have taken a sufficient number of units in the depart- 
ment of education to qualify them for teaching service. 


Degrees of Junior College Teachers. Reports from junior colleges 
show that approximately 7 per cent only hold the Doctor’s degree. The 
Master’s degree, plus the preparation necessary for holding the high school 
teacher’s certificate, is held by approximately 40 per cent, and those holding 
the Bachelor’s degree, plus the teaching certificate, approximate 36 per 
cent, leaving 16 per cent without a degree, but holding special certificates 
for teaching the subjects in which they are proficient. It is also true that 
practically all of the full-time junior college instructors have registered 
for post graduate work in leading institutions whose special work has been 
offered by professors who are outstanding in their fields of work. This 
is a material improvement, insofar as training is concerned, over the 
training of the high school teachers, but from the academic point of view 
is materially lower than that of the universities. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the teachers in both high schools and junior colleges have 
had very definite training in the art and practice of instruction, which is 
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not required of the university professor, and which, in the case of those 
obtaining the Doctor’s degree, has been almost completely avoided. 


Primary Purpose of the Junior College. Referring, then, to the pri- 
mary purpose of the higher university work, which I take to be research 
and the training of those who are equipped for entering into research work, 
we see that the preponderance of the Doctor’s degree, which is really a 
measure of the ability to engage in research work, is necessary, fitting, and 
proper. The primary feature of the junior colleges, as I see it, is to lay 
the necessary groundwork in fundamental training in order to qualify 
those who are adequately equipped mentally for continuing their work at 
a later date in the universities on the one hand, or if circumstances and 
academic promise are not sufficient, to enable their graduates to enter 
directly into the field of productive service in the communities from which 
they come. This is primarily a problem of guided study and successful 
training, and these are essentially problems of the teachnique of instruc- 
tion. Our figures show that even the existing staffs of our junior colleges 
are proportionately as well qualified as are the staffs of the university for 
carrying on the special fields for which they exist. The success of the 
high schools in California has amply demonstrated that the principles 
which I have outlined for the junior college have been efficiently put into 
effect for the lower grade of work which is expected of high school classes. 


Research Methods Desirable. These facts, however, simply take care 
of the present. As time goes on it will be more and more the problem of 
the junior colleges to introduce the student to research methods of study, 
and that this method of procedure can be followed for even the lower 
division foundational work. The junior college instructor of the future 
must expect to take additional advanced work in the special field in which 
he instructs, subsequent to his having qualified for the teaching credential. 
This advanced work should be in the nature of research study. While 
many will enter junior college work after having had high school teaching 
experience, in practically no instance should the high school teacher step 
directly into the junior college work without first becoming a regular 
registrant in some standard university, enrolling for research work along 
the lines of the field in which he will subsequently expect to instruct in 
junior college. This will hasten the ideal condition in which no junior 
college instruction is given by a teacher, any considerable part of whose 
time is taken up with instruction of high school classes. I believe that 
this is just as essential from the standpoint of the high school as for that 
of the junior college, for nothing is more destructive than for the instructor 
to “shoot over the heads” of the class, and nothing is more stultifying 
than for a college student to be limited in his scholastic requirements to 
the standards usually set for the younger and less mature high school 
pupils. 

Salaries for Junior College Teachers 

Since there are but few junior colleges that are operated entirely 

separated from some other educational institution in the community, it 
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has been almost impossible to obtain any conclusive figures as to the 
amounts paid for junior college service. The highest salaries paid for 
regular instructional duties is $3,500, and this amount is rarely paid to 
individuals who do not also serve in some executive capacity, such as the 
headship of a department. The highest salaries for instruction only 
appear to be in the neighborhood of $3,300. In checking over a large 
number of cases, the average high salary is slightly in excess of $3,000. 
The lowest salaries quoted for full time service, and of these there were 
very few, averaged $2,000. The average low salary for a number of 
institutions was $2,225, with the general average of $2,685 for all non- 
administrative teachers. These figures show that the schedule for junior 
colleges is considerably below that of the larger universities, although the 
starting point in the larger universities is as low as $1,800, with the ulti- 
mate for full professorships varying from $5,000 to $7,000. It is also 
significant that the salaries are considerably better than the salaries for 
regular high school teachers. In most instances, for those high school 
teachers who also instruct in junior college classes, the salary is con- 
siderably better than for other teachers in the same schools who are not 
offering work of collegiate grade. 


High School Teachers Aspire for Junior College Positions. The ques- 
tion of salary is going to become most difficult to solve, since a considerable 
number of teachers, at present and for some time past engaged in high 
school teaching, are making the effort to attain the Master’s degree with 
the definite purpose in mind of becoming junior college teachers. The 
result will be that there will be many such teachers applying for a reason- 
ably limited number of positions with a corresponding effect upon the 
salary scale. I feel some hesitancy in saying so, for I am afraid that it 
will be misinterpreted, but I feel that the rank and file of such teachers 
are thinking of junior college work as work which will not be so arduous, 
and for which they will probably receive better compensation than they 
are now receiving. -As a matter of fact, the schedule of fifteen college 
units, handled in a genuine college manner, is so taxing upon the individual 
that but few of the junior college instructors with whom I am acquainted 
are able to finish the year without being in a decidedly run down condition. 


Problem of Improving the Personnel. One of the problems which 
junior college administrators of the next few years will face is maintaining 
and improving the personnel to the point where the relatively higher 
salaries which are now paid will continue to be justified, and where the 
quality of those entering the junior college field will be of an increasingly 
superior character. Since the question of the proportion of men to be 
engaged in teaching is most closely associated. with the problem of salary, 
every effort should be made to make what is now the higher limit of 
salaries for regular instruction the customary figure for at least the larger 
institutions. To make it possible for those entering the junior college 
field to reach such a mark will enable us to obtain the services of many 
worthwhile and energetic men and women who now feel that they should 
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plan on going into work in the larger universities or into the general field 
of commerce and business. 


Salaries of Administrative Staff. No adequate figures were obtainable 
concerning the administration staffs, since almost without exception the 
duties of the principal are divided between junior college and some other 
institution. The salaries in such cases range from $3,800 to $7,500. 
The salaries of deans of institutions over which there is also a principal 
vary from $3,000 to $4,500. In such cases, the office is comparable to 
that of a vice-principal of a high school, the salaries ranging from three- 
fifths to four-fifths of the salary received by the principal. 


Teaching Load 


Owing to the fact that most of the junior colleges are run in con- 
junction with other educational institutions, it is again practically im- 
possible to obtain accurate figures which would represent the actual 
number of recitations per week that are carried by the average college 
instructor. 


Units of Instruction. In the few institutions which are operated 
separately, the number of units varies from twelve to twenty with fifteen 
as an average, and the number of preparations required from two to six 
with four a common number. In some cases the courses offered are of a 
diverse nature, with the result that any adequate preparation demands 
an extensive amount of reading which should normally have been accom- 
plished during the training period of the teacher. This condition is un- 
fortunate, but is nevertheless absolutely necessary when junior colleges 
are organized as separate units, and where-they have a limited registration. 
The smaller junior colleges, which at first are operated in conjunction 
with large high schools, have the temporary advantage of utilizing the 
best teachers in the high school for the work which they are best prepared 
to offer. This advantage diminishes as the number of students enrolled 
and the number of full time instructors increases. In the cases of the 
larger junior colleges, the number of courses offered by an individual 
teacher is smaller, and the subject matter is of a more nearly related type. 


Problem of Teaching Load Involves Many Considerations. In order 
to come to any accurate conclusions, the teaching load should not only be 
measured by the number of units of work offered, together with the num- 
ber of separate types of preparations required, but should also be measured 
by the character of the work itself, and the number of students enrolled, 
together with the amount of paper correcting, number of student con- 
ferences, and other features involving personal attention that is necessary 
to keep all of the instruction and paper work in the hands of the instructors. 
A check on this phase of the work of junior college teachers shows that 
the actual student-hour teaching load varies from the highest of which I 
have record, 611 student-hours per week, to the lowest, which was 40 
student-hours per week. The average of the high number of student 
periods was approximately 485, while the average low number was 60. 
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I think a general average is not far from 250, though in the cases of two 
junior colleges that were operated as separate institutions, this general 
average was 220. 


Where the Heaviest Load Falls. Reports turned in by a large number 
of junior college teachers show that the highest number of student hours 
occurred in the departments of language, history, political science, and 
economics, with English not far behind. Mathematics and various science 
courses and other specialized courses have the lowest number of student 
hours per teacher. 


“Main Street” Still Dictates Teaching Load. The average university 
professor is more or less appalled when he notes the number of hours, the 
number of preparations, and the number of student hours which the 
average junior college teacher is expected to offer. But, on the other 
hand, the average high school teacher, unless he is familiar with the work, 
envies the junior college teacher for the lightness of this load. The 
general public, which is paying the bills, feels that the amount of work 
assigned to either junior college or high school teachers is not equal to 
that done by men and women in other walks of life. 


University Professor's Work Different. The character of service 
rendered by the university professor too often makes him primarily an 
investigator and research worker and secondarily an instructor. To 
compare the university instructor’s load with that of the junior college 
instructor, and to consider only the teaching load, is manifestly unjust, 
and I believe that an investigation would show that the university professor 
who is handling a limited number of units and a limited number of student 
hours as his educational load is nevertheless worked to the limit of his 
capacity performing the services which the university expects of him. It 
is simply a different kind of a work. 


Differences Must be Recognized. All of the best high school teachers 
devote their entire time and attention to rendering the type of service for 
which thy are qualified. The same is true of the university professor, 
though his program is more elastic, and his duties are largely self assigned. 
And so it is, and will be, in the case of the junior college teacher. Since 
the field of service is fundamentally that of instruction, there will be no 
prospect for junior college teaching schedules being reduced to the 
standards set by the universities. And justly so, since the local junior 
college communities are employing teachers for instruction purposes 
almost exclusively. It is to be expected that the universities will continue 
with increasing measure to expand their energies in the fields of research 
and research guidance. 


Dangers in Over-Loading. I think, however, that experience will 
show that a reduction in the average number of class sessions per week is 
to be desired, and in the end will be economically advantageous. Institu- 
tions which feel that they can lighten the instructor’s load by providing 
correctors and readers in the various classes, will, I believe, make a very 
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definite mistake, for this is a fundamental feature of the instruction process 
by which the instructor acquaints himself with the individual capacities 
and characteristics of his students. Courses which enjoy a heavy enroll- 
ment, and thus increase the teaching load, should be subdivided so that 
the lecture method will not become a temptation, and so that the number 
of student hours per instructor may not become so heavy that close per- 
sonal and individual attention cannot be given to all. 


The time and effort demanded of the teachér varies greatly in the 
various departments of instruction. Some subjects require an enormous 
amount of preparation in order to keep up to date with current economic 
and political conditions; others require painstaking and tedious paper 
correcting work; still others require careful preparation of laboratory 
experiments and long laboratory hours. 


The proper teaching load to be assigned to any individual seems to 
fall right back on the instructor himself who must conscientiously answer 
this question, “Granted that I have average health and vitality and the 
preparation which I should have for the work I am offering, am I devoting 
too much of my energy in the educational service which I in good faith 
have contracted to render?” If the answer is in the affirmative, every 
effort should be made to enable the instructor concerned to so adjust his 
burden that maximum results, considering the existing circumstances, may 
be obtained. 


Summary 


Junior colleges show closer relationship to the high school than to the 
conditions in universities, since they are primarily secondary schools. 
The future of the junior colleges is closely related to the problems of 


training, salary, and teaching load which the instructing staffs will have 
to carry. 


The junior college instructor is better prepared than the average high 
school instructor, but is less adequately prepared, academically speaking, 
than the college professor, but he has had professional courses in the art 
of teaching, which the college professor, in many cases, does not have. 


The Ph. D. degree of the college professor is a mark of attainment in 
research, a primary function of the university, just as the teaching cre- 
dential is the measure for capacity in instruction, the primary function 
of the junior college. 


Elementary types of research study must find their place in any good 
secondary school work. 


The salaries for junior college teachers are higher than for regular 
high school instruction, but lower than can be reached in the universities. 


Salary standards will be difficult to maintain because of the efforts of 
those who have long been high school teachers wishing to enter what they 
believe to be lighter or more enjoyable work for higher salaries. 

Administrators may forestall such results by demanding a period of 
university attendance during a cessation of the high school instruction. 
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This is necessary in order to establish collegiate as distinguished from 
high school standards of attainment. 

The average number of units offered is fifteen, with four different 
subjects the usual number of preparations. 

The smaller junior colleges make use of their best prepared teachers 
along the lines of their strongest preparation. As the colleges grow, the 
assignments of work become more exclusively of college grade, and the 
number of unrelated preparations reduced. 

The student-hour, daily preparations, and volume of paper correcting 
should all be material factors in estimating teacher loads. 

Though the teaching load of the university professor is lighter, he is 
being paid for research, just as the junior college instructor’s teaching load 
is lighter than that of the high school teacher, but he is being paid for a 
more advanced type of instructing service. 

No immediate radical reduction of the existing teaching loads may be 
expected, since junior college communities are not convinced of the 
burdens now carried by teachers. 

To reduce the instructors’ load by providing “correctors” and “readers” 
is a mistaken policy, for it leads away from the principle of close personal 
attention, the strongest point which the small college has to offer. 

Approximately the entire time and energy of the junior college in- 
structor belongs in the field of instruction service during the college 
session, and he is better qualified to pass judgment as to just what load 
is best for him to carry, everything considered, than is anyone else. 


Conclusions 


The past and present conditions in the field of college training show 
that the junior colleges are bringing into the field of education an ever 
increasingly well prepared group of men and women, the technical char- 
acter of whose work is developing a reasonably well paid group of trained 
educators of whom is being demanded an amount of real educational 
service which approaches the maximum which each individual can render. 

This is going to enable the higher institutions to reserve their facilities 
and energies for the advancement of higher training, research, and research 
guidance—fields for which they are specially endowed both in facilities 
and by reason of the training of their staffs—and to leave the largely 
instructional type of training to the instructors in the junior colleges, 
who are becoming more and more specially fitted for this task. 














THE FUNCTIONS OF THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


MERTON E, HILL 
Principal, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario 


MONG the educational movements of the present day that have 
hy commanded the attention of both educational leaders and the 
public is the development of the junior college. Special studies 

have been made as to the functions of the junior college. Pro- 
" fessor Leriard V. Koos in his excellent two volume edition on 
The Junior College lists 21 functions.* 





Offering two years of work acceptable to colleges and universities. 
Completing education of students not going on. 

Providing occupational training of junior college graduates. 
Popularizing higher education, 

Continuing home influences during immaturity. 

Affording attention to the individual student. 

Offering better opportunities for training in leadership. 
Offering better instruction in these school years. 

Allowing for exploration. 

Placing in the secondary school all work appropriate to it. 
Making the secondary school period coincide with adolescence. 
Fostering the evolution of the system of education. 
Economizing time and expense by avoiding duplication. 
Assigning a function to the small college. 

Relieving the university. 

Making possible real university functioning. 

. Assuring better preparation for university work. 

Improving high school instruction, 

Caring better for brighter high school students. 

20. Offering work meeting local needs. 

21. Affecting the cultural tone of the community. 


a) 
KOC PNOUSLON 


eet et et tt 
CHNAARGN: 


I have been interested to note how some of these functions and others 
have appeared in actual practice during the last decade of my experience 
as principal of the Chaffey Junior College. 


A “Finishing School.” The junior college is a finishing school for 
some and a continuation school for others. There are many young people 
who enter junior college and continue one or two years with one point of 
view—further preparation vocationally for occupational life. Particularly 
has this been true in our agriculture, home economics, music, commerce 
and mechanical arts courses. In these departments young men and young 
women of mature age who have not had the privilege of high school edu- 
cation have been enrolled; also non-recommended high school graduates 
have found their way into these departments and have been able in one or 
two years to fit themselves for occupational positions that have put them 





1Koos: The Junior College, Volume I, pp. 14-23. 
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forward economically. This advance in economic status of worthy young 
men and young women is worth all that the junior college costs. 


Vocational Courses Offered. Courses offered during the past decade 
that have been of great value from a vocational standpoint and which have 
led to better positions in occupational life are the following: citriculture, 
economic entomology, pomology and dairy husbandry in the department 
of agriculture; stenography, typing, business English, office practice, ac- 
counting and commercial law in the department of commerce; foods and 
cookery, clothing and textiles and interior decoration in the department 
of home economics ; auto mechanics, machine shop and mechanical draw- 
ing in the department of mechanics; instruction in voice, harmony. violin, 
piano and pipe organ in the department of music. These courses have 
been given long enough and we have followed up enough students who - 
have taken them to know we are justified in continuing them and in 
introducing other courses as occasion requires. 


Two Years of University Work. During the past eight years we have 
graduated 245 students from our junior college. The greater number of 
these graduates have not viewed junior college as a finishing school. Of 
this number, 64.5 per cent have gone on to higher institutions; 30 per 
cent, approximately, have gone into teaching as a profession. Others 
have pursued courses in medicine, law, engineering, agriculture, and music. 
It is my experience that nearly 75 per cent of junior college entrants come 
to the junior college not as to a finishing school, but they come for two 
years of preparation which will advance them to higher institutions. There 
are two types, those who are not ready to do the work of the higher 
institution and those who are qualified to do the work but have not the 
financial means to go on with their education. The junior college has a 
very definite function in getting more young people to go to college. Some 
call it a “make-shift” institution, but I call it a “make-thrift” institution. 
In a study made regarding the costs of sending high school graduates to 
higher institutions it has been estimated that the average cost of sending 
a boy or a girl away for a year is $750; many spend more, many spend 
less, but this is a good average. The junior college will save to each 
student this amount which will be sufficient to finance him the last two 
years at some higher institution. In this way many young men and young 
women will continue their higher education who otherwise would be 
deprived of such opportunity. There has developed in the last two or three 
years a policy in junior college to prepare definitely for the higher insti- 
tutions. 


Taking Care of the Unrecommended High School Graduates. A third 
function of the junior college is to take care of the unrecommended high 
school graduates who cannot get into a higher institution. Most of them 
need to be trained definitely to do the sort of work the university offers; 
they are given more intensive work than high school offers. From this 
point of view the junior college is a salvaging institution. Every year we 
take a group of young people and prepare them so they can successfully 
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take work in the higher institutions. In this way the junior college works 
with the colleges and universities in preventing so great an elimination 
during the first two years in the higher institutions. For a number of 
years we have offered what we term S (special) courses. These courses 
are designed for unrecommended high school graduates and for mature 
non-graduates who have decided they must get ready for a higher educa- 
tion. These courses are as follows: Math. S, including elementary algebra 
and plane geometry; English S, including the first three years of high 
school English; History S, including modern history; Science S, including 
high school chemistry and high school physics; Spanish A, S, including 
from two to three years of high school Spanish, and Latin A, S, including 
from two to three years of high school Latin. These courses have been 
very beneficial to young people of the junior college who have taken them, 
and the courses have also reacted satsfactorily on the high school students, 
for those looking forward to college entrance are striving harder than ever 
for college recommendation. 


Keeping Young People Home Longer. The junior college is of great 
advantage in keeping young people at home for one or two years after 
high school graduation. We are constantly graduating young people who 
are not quite mature enough to leave home. A year or two later they can 
leave the family circle and orient themselves more successfully in the 
university. Their staying at home is a good thing for the home and in this 
way the junior college acts as a preserver of the home. I would rather 
have my children at home than in a rooming-house, I had rather have them 
at home than in a dormitory. 


In a study made of our college students it is interesting to know that 
they are unusually young and are accelerated for the most part one or 
two years. Of this year’s enrollment, 21.7 per cent of the freshman boys 
are accelerated and 38.3 per cent are of normal age; 38.1 per cent of the 
freshman girls are accelerated and 35.5 per cent are of normal age; 31.8 
per cent of the sophomore boys are accelerated and 40.9 per cent are of 
normal age; 45.4 per cent of the sophomore girls are accelerated, while 
27.2 per cent are of normal age. These facts justify the junior college 
as being an institution that will offer young people an opportunity to stay 
at home for one or two years longer. 


The Junior College Rounds Out Our System of Public Education. The 
junior college has developed as an apex to our system of public school 
education. It will make possible a better organization of our system of 
secondary education. I have observed for a number of years that the 
students of our institution have normally formed two groups. The high 
school freshmen and the high school sophomores group together normally 
on the campus and in all high school activities. I have observed that the 
juniors and seniors of the high school together with the college freshmen 
and sophomores have grouped themselves together normally. I have 
observed that speakers in assemblies can normally interest upper classmen 
and lower division college students better than they can high school fresh- 
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men and sophomores. Again, in the freshman and somewhat in the sopho- 
more year of high school we pursue junior high school methods, but in 
the junior and senior years of high school we gradually change our methods 
to those that are more distinctly characteristic of the college. We aim to 
make the senior work twice as hard as the freshman work, otherwise we 
do not develop our students to do successfully the harder work of the 
college or university. College freshman work is made harder than high 
school senior work, and college methods are further introduced. The 
sophomore work builds definitely for junior work in the university, and 
junior college graduates have shown their ability to do this higher work. 
In this way the educational theory which dictates the grouping of earlier 
adolescents in junior high school and later adolescents in senior high 
school and junior college is being upheld by experience and practice. 

A Community Builder. A junior college is another educational com- 
munity builder. It attracts to the community of the junior college many 
desirable citizens who are looking forward to living where they can keep 
their children at home during one or two years of their college life. It 
means more teachers in a community, more money spent for community 
development, a larger payroll and more money spent within the com- 
munity. It adds public buildings and renders a general service in making 
the district a more worth while place to reside. But apart from this purely 
practical function the junior college tends to raise the educational level 
of the citizens. Extension courses are offered, lectures and concerts are 
further introduced, adults wishing educational advantages beyond the high 
school are brought into contact with the regular academic and vocational 
courses, and the men and women of the community secure these intellectual 
advantages that only accrue to those localities that possess higher institu- 
tions of learning. 


Improvement in Scholarship. A very great advantage has been shown 
to be the increase in scholarship in high schools where junior colleges are 
attached to them. Teachers who wish to instruct in the junior college 
are required to have better preparation and seek higher degrees. The 
college courses require more preparation and teachers are given fewer 
teaching hours. This reduction of the weekly teaching load results in 
increased study and research on the part of the teachers, so their scholar- 
ship and that of their students gradually approach a higher level. But 
there is a definite reaction on the part of the high school student body. 
High school students are beginning to look forward to attendance in the 
junior college and to make definite scholarship preparation for it. The 
presence of scholarly students of greater maturity leads the younger 
students to aspire to greater scholarship, and in this way the junior college 
becomes a stimulator of youth. 


Courses for Teachers in Service. The State Board of Education has 
made possible the introduction into the junior college curriculum of certain 
coures for teachers in the service. Many teachers do not have the ad- 
vantages of those courses being offered by teachers’ colleges and univer- 
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sities. During the past few years several junior colleges have offered 
some of the courses required in certain cases for certification. Courses in 
public education in California, including school law, courses in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and other courses have been given by 
arrangement with the state administration and have been of very great 
help to many teachers. Courses in literature, history, and science have 
made possible the better subject preparation of teachers. This is proving 
to be one of the outstanding functions of the junior college. 


Need for More Junior Colleges. The junior college is comparatively a 
new institution, but it has already justified its existence in California. 
Last year twenty-one thousand students graduated from the California 
high schools. The numbers will increase much faster than will the ability 
of universities and colleges to take care of them. New junior colleges 
are developing each year, for some institution must be found that can take 
care of the ever-increasing output of the high schools. 





THE NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL 


NORA STERRY 
Principal, Macy Street School, Los Angeles 





Dy aval THE public schools of Los Angeles exists a group of schools, 
a) ¥4 more than thirty in number, known officially as Neighborhood 
Al? Gy! one another, though throughout the group are many similar 
features, as by the extent of their divergence from the stereo- 
adaptation to the peculiar social and intellectual needs of its own district. 
These schools are the outgrowth during the past fifteen years of an 
has an extensive slum area filled with a foreign population. The pioneer 
Neighborhood Schools, for many years working independently of each 
such districts. Their pupils were mainly from non-English speaking, 
illiterate homes, whose customs, habits and ideas were at extreme variance 
a course of study standardized among American children, found them- 
selves first obliged to build up a foundation for such instruction and to 
which they had to deal. 
A New Philosophy of Education Developed. With each effort to 
teachers expanded, their vision as to the function of a school widened 
and the outward and visible forms of their several schools became modified. 


Schools. They are distinguished not so much by likeness to 
typed system of former days. Each one has earned its title through marked 
unusually liberal administration. Los Angeles, like most American cities, 
other and without official recognition of their special efforts, grew up in 
from those of America. Conscientious teachers, required by law to enforce 
adopt novel methods of attainment suited to the strange material with 
analyze and resolve the educational problems at hand the ideas of these 
Gradually these schools began to stand out from the conventional types 
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and to be recognized, not without many a struggle, as progressive institu- 
tions, upon which other schools in like neighborhoods should be modeled. 

Today the Neighborhood Schools constitute a definite department in 
the elementary schools of the city, and many activities originating in them 
and generally regarded only a few years ago as dangerous innovations 
have been adopted throughout the system. But their real educational con- 
tribution is not per se the diversification of curriculum, the material help 
given their pupils, the extension of educational privileges to people of all 
ages and the addition of social service departments. It is the demonstra- 
tion of an idea, the expression in visible form of a new philosophy in 
education. Their greatest achievement has been the gradual change in 
attitude of teachers throughout the entire system as to the mission of the 
school. 


Salient Features and Social Problems. To describe the salient features 
of one Neighborhood School will give no exact picture of the others, since 
no two are wholly alike, but it will serve to illustrate better than can 
generalities the principle involved. 

The personnel of the Macy Street School is composed chiefly of four 
races, Mexican, Chinese, Italian and Syrian. Each race, like each child, 
presents its own peculiar problem, but the Mexicans, who constitute close 
to 70% of the school population, take most of the time and effort given 
outside the class room. 


These children come to us dirty, ragged, under-fed or at least badly 
fed, with little or no medical care, or indeed care of any kind. Many of 
them live in large families who occupy only one or two rooms with no 
running water or toilet accommodations—with, in some instances, no place 
to cook except the open yard. Often they eat their food in their fingers, 
standing up; they sleep on the floor, in their clothing, and they have no 
opportunity of bathing at all except as they do so in the presence of others. 

While the initial movement of school care for these children grew out 
of the obvious fact that they could not assimilate knowledge at a satis- 
factory rate when so uncomfortable physically, and while that is a con- 
tributing factor today, it has become more and more clear to the teachers 
that American citizenship demands strong, clean, well nourished bodies 
and that, if the home, through poverty and ignorance, cannot build these 
up among the children, then the school, as that agent of society definitely 
responsible for the children’s development, must acknowledge the respon- 
sibility for the sake of society as a whole. 


Provision for Physical Care. The Macy Street School provides bath- 
ing facilities—showers and a plunge—and arranges on each child’s pro- 
gram an opportunity for a weekly scrub and swim. A teacher interested 
in the work is assigned time daily for co-operation with the different public 
clinics, picking out, through the help of the school nurse, such children 
as need clinical attention, arranging for their transportation and advising 
mothers as to subsequent care. There is an open air room for tubercular 
and pretubercular children. A clothing room, the garments in which are 
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largely donated by the Parent-Teacher Association, is open daily for an 
hour and any one in the neighborhood, child or adult, may have access to 
it at that time. A cafeteria serves breakfast and luncheon at prices rang- 
ing from one to four cents, and a hearty meal may be had for ten cents. 
To the child who needs food but to the knowledge of the school cannot pay 
for it in money, a meal ticket is sold in return for definite work about the 
school, the actual cash deficit being made up by the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. Where the mother in the home is incapacitated, or there is no 
mother to assume care of the babies of pre-school age, a school nursery 
relieves the older children of this burden during the day. Once a month 
a check is made by the principal and the home teacher of all the families 
in the district in an effort to determine whether the children are receiving 
sufficient food in their homes, whether they have bedding enough at night 
and whether they are being properly cared for in other ways. Where 
necessity arises the school, either through its own efforts or through co- 
operation with some other social agency, attempts to ameliorate home 
conditions which are detrimental to the children’s educational progress. 


Traditional Standards Inadequate. The old graded system is partic- 
ularly inadequate in dealing with a foreign community. Proper classifi- 
cation demands modification of routine procedure. Almost none of the 
younger pupils speak English; many of the older boys and girls speak it 
imperfectly or not at all. Often those of secondary school age have had 
little or no previous schooling. Few have any knowledge of books beyond 
their meager acquaintance with textbooks. A book survey made a few 
years ago disclosed that there was an average of only one book to every 
two families throughout the district, most of the existing volumes being 
concentrated among the Chinese and consisting of Bibles, dictionaries and 
discarded school books. The cultural background of pupils is so limited 
that on entering the school they are seldom prepared to receive the rich 
heritage of American education. 


The majority, of course, have had at least a few years in public schools. 
These children are grouped largely through standard academic tests, care 
being taken however to consider many other pertinent factors. Such 
groups are known by the old grade names, though distinguishing features 
like marks and promotion are not stressed. Children who, because of lack 
of English, mental dullness, exceptional ability, or over-age or size, do not 
work to their own advantage in one of these grades are placed in small 
ungraded groups, where more personal attention can be given them. As 
the school is organized on the departmental plan it is possible to provide 
individual programs for the few who cannot develop properly in any of 
the scheduled groups. 


Knowledge Applied to Living. With the children cared for physically 
and grouped for organized lessons according to their several abilities and 
tastes, the school must consider the content of these lessons. There is a 
definite outline to‘follow, a prescribed course of study to be enforced. 
But—and this is the underlying principle of the Neighborhood School—it 
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is not abstract knowledge, nor a store of facts for an indefinite future that 
we wish our pupils to acquire. Our concern is not with remote citizenship 
but with the application by each child of the knowledge he gains in school 
to his own daily living. If at every stage of child life in which the school 
has the opportunity for guidance the child is actively a good citizen with 
a growing sense of responsibility and an expanding social horizon, then 
the school has no need to worry over his citizenship of tomorrow. 

The school attempts to base its activities on the present needs and 
interests of the children, as far as these can be determined. This has led, 
as with the other Neighborhood Schools, to a great extension of manual 
and pre-vocational work, and to correlation therewith of much of the 
academic study. Well equipped workshops are provided along a number 
of lines and in every class room the children find a variety of materials 
from which to select according to their interests. The materials chosen 
are as far as possible closely allied with those accessible to them beyond 
the school, so that the lessons of the class room may carry over naturally 
into their outside life. 

Whatever the homes have that is useful or beautiful in thought or ex- 
pression the children are encouraged to share with each other at school. 
Folk dancing, music and art, developing out of their natural endowment, 
figure largely in day and night school programs. Dramatizations are 
frequently given in the auditorium and are usually local productions in 
every particular. Sometimes words, music, scenery and costumes are a 
school project; sometimes they originate wholly in the district beyond 
the school walls. 


Nature Study a Major Interest. Nature study is based on the plants 
growing in the district, which has a rich laboratory in the adjacent river 
bed. One of the major interests of the school centers in an association 
for the study and care of animals and birds. This has developed little by 
little through the years and as it has grown in importance in the school it 
has at the same time revolutionized neighborhood practice. 


Developing Responsibility a Prime Objective. These children have 
for the most part led intensely narrow lives, circumscribed by family con- 
cerns and stifled by race and class prejudice. To enlarge their social 
consciousness, to encourage them to assume responsibility in a constantly 
increasing social group is the prime objective of the school, an objective 
that cannot be met by any one subject in the curriculum, however skillfully 
taught, but that must be recognized throughout school life. 

The establishment of a strong school spirit is the first and easiest step, 
a spirit which tends towards harmony among all the elements of the school, 
smoothing away alike personal difficulties and group conflicts. That the 
children may establish through habit a personal responsibility for this 
school community, every child beyond the nursery stage is led to choose a 
definite share in the upkeep of the plant and the administration of the 
school. It is assumed at all times that the older children are guardians 
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of the safety and conduct of the younger ones and this assumption soon 
establishes a protective attitude on the part of older boys and girls. 


The share which all the older children have in keeping up attendance, 
checking certain office data, acting in the neighborhood as interpreters 
for nurses and other district visitors, class-room efforts at securing regu- 
larity of street sweeping and proper observance of traffic regulations, the 
organized study of local topography and nature material ; these and various 
other definitely planned subjects and activities help the children to know 
their school district as a unit to which they owe certain duties and to feel 
towards all its people a measure of loyalty and friendliness. 


Expanding the School Environment. Only a few expeditions outside 
the district boundaries are permitted, but in any event the children come 
soon to a place where their environment must expand beyond what they 
can see and touch, and where they must be guided towards the realization 
of their personal share in the citizenship of the state, the nation and the 
world. It is the privilege of the school to offer them the magic of books, 
by which they may find their own way in these larger communities. 

One of the handicaps under which the children have struggled in the 
past is the absolute lack in their own homes of books and their inability to 
obtain public library cards. At last as a result of careful experimentation 
by the school and the library, a method of supplying cards even to children 
who have no guarantors has been reached. Now every child in the three 
upper grades (fourth, fifth and sixth) has a library card and makes, if 
he chooses, a regular trip twice a month to the library under teacher super- 
vision, while the younger children are cared for through a book collection 
at school. 


Provision for Recreation. Since worthy use of leisure time is an in- 
tegral part of good citizenship, the school studies the opportunities for 
recreation provided by the several homes and those furnished outside the 
homes to the people of the community. The child who lacks a fair chance 
for wholesome recreation lacks in equal measure a fair chance for educa- 
tion. If it can be obtained through no other agency, it is manifestly the 
business of the school to provide it. 


In the Macy Street District there are no commercialized amusements 
but within easy walking distance are many cheap picture houses, dance 
halls and pool rooms of more than doubtful propriety. For the younger 
children many vacant lots and the interesting territory of the river bed 
form not inadequate play space, but the children have from their own 
homes little or no supervision. They eat and sleep about when they like 
and go where they please. The houses are badly lighted, sometimes only 
with a single candle; there is frequently only one tiny table, always loaded 
with debris of cooking; the adults are usually tired and wish to go to 
sleep early. From such a home children and adolescents, left completely 
to their own devices, will always escape to the streets. To offset this state 
of affairs the school provides, not indeed adequate recreation, but such 
measure of it as meets the need of a large number. The playground is 
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open from early morning till nine o’clock at night, and is accessible to any 
one in the district who has leisure time. Definite provision is made, not 
only in the physical training classes but in every class room, for learning 
games, and each group is provided opportunity at least once a term to 
entertain some other group. The older children are especially encouraged 
to give parties for their mothers. 

Through the day a sitting room with table games, a piano, a victrola, 
books and magazines, is maintained for those boys and girls beyond school 
age who are out of work. These young people are aiso welcomed in any 
class they care to visit and they have the freedom of the grounds. As a 
protective measure of community welfare this would be worth while even 
at considerable effort and expense, but as a matter of practice, so appre- 
ciative are they who crowd into the grounds and the room day after day— 
a changing group—that a high standard of conduct is set for the younger 
children of the day school, a standard they adopt more readily than any 
urged by the teachers. 

At night the young people of the district are organized into various 
clubs and a social program is carefully planned for the year, so that all 
the various adult elements of the community may find at some time con- 
structive recreation through the school. This program includes concerts, 
dances, all sorts of parties, lectures, moving pictures, dramatics, and the 
celebration of national holidays. 


Personality vs. Textbook Knowledge. Perhaps no one thing is more 
illustrative of the philosophy which governs the school than the fact that 
when the teachers meet in groups to discuss, one by one, the various pupils, 
their individual progress is estimated less by the pages they have covered 
in the prescribed texts than by their character development, their reactions 
to home, school and district problems, and the increase in their ability to 
meet successfully the exigencies of daily living. 


Intimate Knowledge of Neighborhood Required. To guide thus any one 
child in present citizenship requires far more knowledge on the part of the 
teacher than the outline of the course of study and a familiarity with 
methods of its presentation. The teacher must have intimate acquaintaince 
with the child’s home, his immediate duties and relationships, the streets 
and alleys and vacant lots of his neighborhood, its recreation facilities and 
all existing institutions which may help or hinder his formal lessons. He 
must know all other people who influence the child’s life—know them so 
well that he may co-operate with them or re-direct their activities, as need 
may be, for the child’s best good. There is no factor in the child’s life 
which it does not concern the teacher to know. 

Neighborhood Is Charted. The Macy Street School has a housing map, 
showing every building in the district, and designating by colors the kind 
of building and its use. An accompanying file gives information regarding 
the dwelling houses, including number of rooms, toilet facilities, lighting, . 
heating, yard space, etc. A personnel catalogue records by families all 
the people living in the district, giving, for each adult name, nationality 
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and occupation, with notations as to English speaking ability and literacy, 
and for each child, age, nationality and school record, if enrolled in any 
school. To these cards are added from time to time such pertinent social 
data as may be of value for permanent record. A satisfactory method of 
keeping this information accurate and up-to-date has been worked out. 
The files are always open not only to the teachers of the school but to all 
other social workers and are freely used by them. 


A Clearing House for Trouble. As a result of such close contact with 
the homes, the school office has become a clearing house for all neighbor- 
hood troubles. Through the school, doctors and nurses for the sick are 
summoned and such additional care arranged for as may be necessary. 
Family disputes are arbitrated. An informal employment bureau is main- 
tained. The home teacher acts as intermediary between the ignorant be- 
wildered people and the many agencies with which they have to deal. 
Material aid is often provided in emergency cases. 


Constructive Work for Adults. The adult program does not end with 
relief measures but is highly organized along more constructive lines. 
There are English classes for grown people at any hour or place advisable. 
The school is open at night, but, since many mothers with the care of 
little children cannot come then, there are classes for them in the day time, 
with the school nursery to relieve them for the time being of their babies. 
Those too shy or too busy to come to the school may have class instruc- 
tion in their homes. At the school too there are home-making classes for 
mothers where they are taught cooking and sewing and have demonstration 
lessons given them in home sanitation and comfort, the care of babies, and 
simple measures of first aid. The various workshops are at all times 
available to the adults and as far as their educational desires are mani- 
fested the school makes every effort to satisfy them. There is no distinc- 
tion made by the school between grown people and children as to the 
school’s responsibility towards them and their respective claims upon its 
time and care. 

Principle of Neighborhood School Universally Applicable. It is un- 
fortunate that all the institutions in Los Angeles which have been called 
Neighborhood Schools should be in foreign districts. The name has come 
to be associated in the public mind with certain forms of work unsuited 
to an American community. The various relief measures, the physical 
care of the children and the inclusion of those of pre-school age, the inten- 
sive work with mothers in matters pertaining to their households, the pro- 
vision at school of recreation for all the young people of the district, these 
features and many others representative of existing Neighborhood Schools 
are manifestly not needed in more prosperous districts. 

But these activities are not the principle of the Neighborhood School. 
They are only manifestations thereof which must vary as the neighborhood 
need varies. The principle itself is applicable to every school throughout 
the land. 








THE NEED FOR AN A-SECTION 
CURRICULUM 


FREDERICK M. FOSTER 
Vice-Principal, Hayward Union High School 


Say Gar) THE present time the high school curriculum is undergoing 
\\ a very important revision. Mental tests have revealed the 
XY fact that the average class is divided according to ability into 
| three sections which are usually termed a-, b-, and c-sections. 
Investigation has shown that the traditional curriculum is 
suited to not more than the b-section, as it is too comprehensive for the 
c-section and is not sufficiently full for the a-section. Many schools have 
realized that they are confronting a condition and not a theory and have 
taken varying steps to remedy matters. These steps divide themselves 
into two general classes: (1) the formation of fast, intermediate, and slow 
sections all working on the same curriculum; (2) the creation of separate 
curricula. The majority of schools which have interested themselves in 
this problem have adopted the former alternative as it was the first to 
appear in the field and it provided a solution which did not present great 
administrative difficulties. 


Three Separate Curricula Needed. The creation of a-, b-, and c-section 
curricula is, however, the only real solution in the light of our present 
knowledge. It is but reasonable to hold that the difference in mentality 
evidenced by intelligence quotients of 80 and 120 is such as to indicate 
increase not only in speed but also in comprehension, and therefore that 
the curriculum under which 80 would do well would be insufficient for 
120 not only in speed but also in subject matter. Thus it is evident that 
the need exists for three separate curricula. A number of schools in 
California have already adopted a c-section curriculum in addition to the 
traditional b-section curriculum. This movement is well under way. 

But while we smooth the way for the weaker brethren and do our 
best to fit them for later success according to their capacity, we should 
not neglect the stronger upon whom will fall great future responsibilities. 
My thesis here is that all students should be compelled to work up to their 
fullest capacity as far as in us lies. Each one of the three ability-groups 
presents different problems. Those of the b- and of the c-sections have 
already been met in a manner. Those of the a-section still call for solution. 


A-Section Pupils Our Potential Leaders. In order to apprehend the 
problems underlying the instruction of a-section pupils, we should first 
glance at the background of these students. Not all elementary schools 
are in a position to section their grades, and, as a result, the high school 
receives children who have been taught en masse. Thus the more gifted 
pupils have already contracted habits of mental laziness which form an 
obstacle most difficult to surmount. It is the problem of the high school 
to counteract these habits and by so doing to present to the world citizens 
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ready and able to utilize their gifts for the service of humanity. These 
children are the potential leaders of society whose future well-being lies 
in their powers of thought. If these powers are nullified by the failure 
of the school to train its students properly, the school is at fault and 
cannot justify its further existence. However much the school may feel 
that too great responsibility is being laid on it, the fact remains that society 
has determined that the school must bear this burden and accordingly 
no option is left to it. 


Dangers in Superficial Study. The prime reason for the contraction 
of unfortunate mental habits by gifted children is that their school work 
comes easily to them. As a result of this fact they tend first of all to 
become superficial in their manner of study. They give a lesson the once 
over, comprehend its meaning with ease, and utterly fail to assimilate it. 
Thus they make a fair recitation and when a review or test arrives they 
may do something after diligent cramming, but in a deferred examination 
they make no showing at all because they have never really learned any- 
thing. After this process has been repeated a few times they conclude that 
they have a mental failing which prevents their ever passing a real exam- 
ination and so they excuse themselves for a fault which they have created 
in themselves and which the school has not seen in time to correct. 


Teachers Must Demand More of Gifted Pupils. The remedy for this 
situation is obvious. It is of first importance that the relative ability of 
the class be determined early in their school life by means of mental 
tests. If the administration deems it advisable to withhold from the 
teacher the actual I.Q., a graded list of the class may be furnished so 
that the teacher may know what to expect from the various children. 
Then insistence on real assimilation of the classwork by means of constant 
reviews, original exercises, and presentation of the work in unexpected 
ways should be made. Special attention should be paid to the upper 
section of the class to see that they do not bluff their way through this 
work. They should be marked with greater severity because more is to 
be expected of them. No open distinction should be made in favor of 
them nor should they know that they are superior to the remainder of 
the class, but the teacher should privately insist on a better performance 
from them. It is most important that they should early gain the habit 
of really using their greater powers. 

Bad Habits Should be Checked. Coupled with superficiality is a ten- 
dency towards slovenly work. Minor inaccuracies are perpetrated and, 
unless they are checked in their incipiency, they persist until they become 
fixed habits. Loose ends abound, the work is not tied together, and the 
result is a patchwork. Of course this is not a fault solely of gifted children 
and is reprehensible wherever found, but it is especially objectionable in 
the case of these children because they can do better work and because they 
are thus militating against their own later success. Their powers should 
be strengthened by constant exercise. 

Day-Dreamimg and Imagwmation. Another characteristic of gifted 
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children is day-dreaming. This trait is particularly aggravating to the 
teacher who feels that his efforts are being wasted in thin air. Day- 
dreaming has its origin in an active imagination which calls for exercise 
and to whose lure the child readily yields when his attention is not other- 
wise occupied. Since a lively imagination may be a great asset to its 
owner, the cure of day-dreaming must proceed with caution. During the 
recitation period the child should be kept on the qui vive by constant 
attention on the part of the teacher and he should never be allowed to 
feel that one recitation is sufficient for that period. 


Value of Creative Thinking. That portion of the curriculum and that 
kind of instruction which call for training in creative thought are par- 
ticularly essential in the teaching of a-section pupils. There are sides of 
all subjects now in the curriculum which lend themselves to this kind of 
teaching. Original problems in mathematics, sight reading in language, 
composition in English, extended experiments in science—these all demand 
exercise in creative thought. This kind of teaching is of the greatest use 
to society because from it arises all progress. I do not mean to intimate 
that a-section pupils are the only ones who are capable of this kind of 
thought, or that all of them can be made into original investigators, but, 
considered as a whole, they are the ones who show the greatest promise. 
The lack of original and creative thinking is one of the great curses of 
modern society. So much is being done for us that we are losing all 
power to do for ourselves. The automobile, the radio, the movies—what 
will be the next thing to further the paralysis of thought? 


Should Teachers be Sectioned as Are Pupils? In assigning the various 
ability-groups for instruction, I always notice a desire on the part of 
teachers for the a-section pupils. .This wish is wholly commendable and 
arises from a feeling that their best work can be done with this class of 
students. There are, however, certain facts in this connection which 
should be noted. Despite their greater ability, a-section pupils are harder 
to teach and demand greater teaching ability than either b- or c-section 
pupils. The habits of mind already mentioned are the greatest obstacle 
in the path of the teacher and they demand the greatest patience and 
thought in their treatment. Then the greater powers of comprehension 
and the speed of thought on the part of the pupils form a tax on the 
inventive ability of the teacher who must always be at least one jump 
ahead of the class. Since additional work in the form of original exercises 
must be provided, a greater burden of preparation and correcting papers 
is entailed upon the teacher. It would almost seem that the teachers should 
be sectioned as carefully as are the children ! 


Conclusion. I believe that the educational needs of gifted children 
are not best served by rushing them through the regular curriculum in 
a shorter time. Maturity of body is just as essential to them as it is to 
the other children. But I do believe that there should be devised for them 
a special curriculum which will test their powers continuously and will 
tend to eradicate any faults which they may have contracted. 














A SELF-EXPRESSION OR DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


ISABEL McREYNOLDS GRAY 
Lincoln High School, Los Angeles 


A plan for a Correlating Department, functioning in part as a Super- 
vised Study Department, specializing in Speech and Language training, 
and in the development of Character through these media and their allied 
activities. 


SB IREATIVE educators always have made use of the play-instinct in 
their institutions. The legends of gods and heroes, ideals of 
conduct and of civic duty, as well as esthetic standards, were 
inculcated in Grecian character through the great Dionysiac 
festivals, which in their turn inspired the most perfect drama 
of all times. The Christian Church established its doctrines in the minds 
of the medieval world through the pageantry of the Mystery, the. Miracle 
and the Morality. The first English comedy was written by a school 
master for his boys. Examples of educational drama might be multiplied 
indefinitely. The point I wish to make is, that from very early times, the 
educational value of dramatic activities has been recognized by the wiser 
educators. 

The Present Status of the Play. Today, the play has a recognized 
place in most school programs, but with a difference. The educational 
significance is too often neglected entirely, in an over-emphasis on the 
recreational, or, what is worse, on the commercial value of the play to the 
school community. All school plays, however trivial in subject matter or 
however badly produced, for whatever motives, have an educational value 
often beyond the comprehension of those concerned in their production, 
but the play is an educational tool of high potentiality, requiring the utmost 
skill on the part of an inspired craftsman, in order to obtain the best of 
results. Needless to say, it is not generally so regarded. 


The Need for Skilled Use of This Powerful Tool. More than at any 
other time in the world’s known history, more than in any other part of 
the world, the schools of California today are in need of educational 
drama and the allied arts and crafts. From every part of the world, 
little aliens in race and prejudice are coming to California schools. With 
the utmost possible swiftness, these children must be led to speak as 
Americans, to comprehend American viewpoints, to embrace American 
ideals. Our language, the medium of communication, should be made 
to appear to these children a beautiful and desirable attainment. Through 
no other method can these ends be accomplished so readily as by means 
of the play and its allied activities; but these must no longer be the casual 
program activities, foisted upon a busy school organization, occasioning 
deserved resentment, regarded as an impertinence, and justly, by all those 
not directly interested in the production. Properly used, the play activities 
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will help, not hinder, every other department in the school. The play ac- 
tivities should of themselves constitute a correlating department. 


Self Expression Outlined 


The major functions of the Self-expression Department will be three- 
fold, with a possible fourth contribution in vocational schools : 


I. To train all children in the fundamental processes of speech; of oral 


composition ; of interpretation of the printed page; and of physical 
expression. 


II. To apply the methods of the Self-Expression Department, through 
supervised study, to all problems of the curriculum. 


III. To further the Seven Objectives by means of the various art-per- 
formances of the Department. 


IV. To build up a course equal to that of the best private dramatic and 
oratorical schools. 


I. Fundamental Functions. It must be admitted that one of the de- 
mands which the child rightfully may make of his school is that he should 
there learn to speak the language of the country correctly, pleasantly, 
forcefully, since it is by this medium that he makes all of his normal con- 
tacts with his fellows. He may further demand that he be led to acquire 
the ability to formulate his thoughts into correct, forceful, vivid, and inter- 
esting speech, since, in-so-far as he is unable to do this, he is handicapped 
in every undertaking involving an exchange of ideas. He may demand, 
in addition, development of his ability to interpret the thoughts of others 
to an audience, whether of one or two in his home, or of larger numbers 
in club or organization, since he may, through this skill, experience for 
himself an zsthetic pleasure, and, in addition, be enabled to give pleasure 
to others. It is perhaps superfluous to say that these reasonable demands 
upon our schools, while recognized, have not, at the present time, been 
met with any noticeable degree of success. 


II. Application of the Dramatic Method. The second field of useful- 
ness belonging to the department lies in the application of the dramatic 
method to problems of other departments. If a child has difficulty in 
mastering information presented in conventional forms, dramatization will 
frequently strike the spark to his imagination and arouse his creative in- 
stinct, without which there will be no education, in the real sense. The 
Self-Expression Department will serve the other departments as follows :—- 


Social Science. The department will select plays that will arouse interest 
in historical periods and characters; or in social conditions; in civic and eco- 
nomic problems. The department will assist in dramatizing such materials. 

English. The department will interpret the classics; will aid in the attempt 
to establish correct usage; will make oral composition its especial province. 

Foreign Language. The department will interpret the classics in trans- 
lations; will be ready to assist in producing plays in foreign languages. 
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Mathematics. The department will be ready to assist students in elementary 
logic; will experiment in dramatization of recitations. 

Science. Logic is offered as a supplement here also. Students in Science 
may make explanatory talks in Oral English classes. 

Commercial. Students will obtain valuable experience as managers of 
plays and programs. Advertising classes may use the plays as projects. 

Journalism. Students will handle the publicity connected with the depart- 
ment. Students will receive training in dramatic criticism. 

Domestic Arts. Classes in costuming and in household decoration will 
contribute directly to play productions, 


Shops. Students in shops will interest themselves in the construction of 
sets, stages and properties. 


Electrics. Students will interest themselves in stage lighting. 

Mechanical Drawing. Students will interest themselves in stage and prop- 
erty design; in theatre architecture. 

Art. Students may be interested in scenic or costume design; in posters 
or properties; in anatomy or portraiture, through make-up. 

Music. Students will interest themselves in the correlation of music and 
drama; students may compose or arrange musical settings for pantomimes. 
Students may participate in programs as soloists or as members of band, 
orchestra or glee club. 

Physical Training. Much of the gymnasium training will be usable in 
the Self-Expression department, thus affording the Physical Training depart- 
ment an outlet for some of its energies. Courses in dancing, fencing, boxing, 
swimming, and the work of the gym. clubs will be vitally useful in the training 
of students both in the Vocational and Academic branches of the Self-Ex- 
pression course. 

Military, Cadets will be trained in posture and voice. Members of the 


unit will often be called upon to furnish military elements in programs. Plays 
may be selected which require drilled boys. 


The vocal and speech abilities and defects of every student in the 
school, together with his ambitions regarding activities, honors and service, 
will be tested and recorded by means of cards. These records will be kept 
up-to-date and available for consultation at all times. 


The courses which the Self-Expression Department will offer include: 


Oral English Story Telling Pantomime 
Reading Debating Eurhythmics 
Expression Open Forum Puppetry 
Oral Composition Interpretation Stage Craft 
Public Speaking Dramatics Stage Art 


The courses which should be offered by other departments, working 
with the Self-Expression department, are: 


ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


Interpretation History of the Drama Play Writing 
Speech Composition Play Reading Dramatization 


SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
Pageant-presentation of History Great Orations Open Forum 
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COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


Play Management Advertising 
DOMESTIC ART 
Costuming 
ART DEPARTMENT 
Scenic Design Costume Design Poster Making 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Advanced Pantomime With Music 


JOURNALISM 
Publicity Dramatic Criticism 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 
Gymnastic Dancing Fencing Boxing 


III. The third contribution of the Self-Expression Department is made 
from the art side. By means of the various program activities, all of the 
Seven Major Educational Objectives may be attained. Because of the 
powerful motive supplied by the debate, the oration, the play, or other 
form of self-expression, the student is led to the point at which he volun- 
tarily chooses to avail himself of educational advantages offered him. This 
choice is, more often than not, unconsciously made. The benefit received 
is usually, at the time, unperceived by the student himself. It is none the 
less real, measurable, and permanent, and almost invariably is so recog- 
nized by the student at a later period of his development. 


1. The fundamental processes will often be mastered with greater ease 
and joy when a play is the motive. This is obviously true respecting the 
fundamental processes of speech. With regard to reading and writing, a 
case of one High School boy may be cited. In the Tenth Grade of a Voca- 
tional High School, he was released from all English classes because of his 
demonstrated inability to gather thought from the printed page, to read 
aloud intelligibly, or to write the simplest forms of the sentence. His 
aversion to “English” was so marked that it was considered wise to place 
him in a Vocational Course requiring the minimum of “book-learning.” 
He became a member of the Stage Crew, by way of the Wood Shop. He 
assisted at the Senior production of “Disraeli” by Louis N. Parker. He 
expressed amazement that such a matter should be found in a book. He 
demanded a copy, which he read, apparently with satisfaction. He con- 
tinued to read plays and bechme interested in the dramatization of a 
Dickens novel by a Dramatic Class. This led to his reading of novels. 
The Head of the English Department, being wise, lured him back to the 
fold, and he graduated in time from an Academic Course. The play had 
furnished a motive. His case is not unique. 


2. Worthy home membership may be furthered in many ways, through 
the play, the debate, the interpretation program. The content of the litera- 
ture used will often present new ideals of conduct in family relations ; val- 
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uable vicarious experiences will develop a new sense of responsibility or 
the ability to appreciate the problems of others. 


3. Vocational training of a wide variety may be obtained, particularly 
in the production of plays, as has been indicated. The architect, the de- 
signer, the decorator, the scene-painter ; the stage-hand, the electrician, the 
carpenter ; the costumer, the craftsman in clay, in metal or other materials 
—may all find motives and outlets for their creative abilities, and genuine 
practical training for real jobs in the staged play. Practical problems and 
real experience are given to the students of Commercial Departments in 
the financing, management and publicity connected with a “pay” perform- 
ance. All those who are destined to vocations calling for trained brains, 
tongues and bodies; the embryo teachers, lawyers, clergymen, statesmen, 
industrial leaders, actors, lecturers, salesmen, will find invaluable training 
in the acting of school plays, in the programs, oratoricals, debates, open 
forums, and other forms of speech activities. 


4. Education, in pursuing a fourth objective —training for citizen- 
ship—will be served conspicuously by the Self-Expression Department. 
The training of youth for ideal citizenship must always be the chief con- 
cern of government, whether so recognized or not; and stable power has 
always been founded on such a basis. If the ideals upon which the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth stands are permitted to present themselves to American 
youth in the train of personal experience, these ideals will be assimilated 
into the fibre of American character. This is a truism; and many worthy 
efforts, some of them attended by encouraging success, have carried our 
schools far toward the attainment of this objective. But the Self-Expres- 
sion Department, by means of its peculiar tools—the speech, the oration, 
the open forum, the debate, and above all the play, operated by the highly 
trained specialist, can furnish the vital experience, the motive, the occasion, 
through which an individual youth may find himself in his relations to his 
fellows and to organized society. Examples readily come to mind, of 
young persons converted from anti-social attitudes through participation 
in one or several of these experiences. “One for all and all for one” is a 
lesson learned in the smallest dramatic performance. Personal responsi- 
bility is demanded of everyone concerned in a play—demanded by the play. 
Leadership, no less than the ability to take direction, is stressed, and all 
joyously. “The play’s the thing” for which all tasks will be performed, all 
lessons learned, all rigors endured, and gladly, for it is a true, vital experi- 
ence—a bit of real living to those concerned with it. 

5. A fifth educational objective, the acquisition of an acceptable stand- 
ard of ethics, is to be attained through careful selection of the materials 
used in the departmental activities. The drama is the most powerful pro- 
pagandist invented by mankind. Not only those interested in the produc- 
tion, but each individual in the audience is impressed to some degree by 
the ideas presented in a play. 

The students who act in plays frequently grow in character, develop 
spiritually, become conscious of the possession of ethical standards as a 
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result of their vicarious experiences in borrowed characters. Their emo- 
tional reactions, as actors, to unfamiliar situations as presented by the play, 
often induce greater maturity of judgment, better balanced standards of 
conduct, than are usually possessed by young people. For those students 
who see the play only from the point of view of the audience, the vicarious 
experiences presented are still of value. Sometimes, as in the case of 
imaginative, creative, or highly suggestible minds, the auditor is profoundly 
and permanently affected by the ethical ideals presented in a play. 


6. A most important function of the Self-Expression Department is 
that branch of the Oral English training dealing with breathing, voice-pro- 
duction, the correction of speech and voice defects, and with correct pos- 
ture. Through these means, the Department contributes directly to a sixth 
objective—the proper regard for health. Indirectly, all of the activities 
which present a student as a performer tend to increase the importance 
of health in his eyes, and in the eyes of his audiences. Physical defects are 
regarded as handicaps on the stage or platform, and the possibility of ap- 
pearing in a public performance will almost invariably supply a powerful 
motive toward the attainment or preservation of a healthy physique. 


Educational Dramatics and the Worthy Employment of Leisure. The 
most conspicuous contribution which the Self-Expression Department has 
to make to education, is that involving the seventh educational objective, 
the worthy employment of leisure. 

The production of a play may appeal to a wide variety of interests. The 
individual who is drawn into any form of community drama may be inter- 
ested in one or more of a varying number of activities arising from the 
undertaking, 


Let us consider the interests and activities involved in (A) THE 


SCHOOL PLAY, (B) THE COMMUNITY PLAY. 


A. The SCHOOL PLAY furnishes an inspiration and an outlet for 
the energies of students in many classes and departments. 


Art. The student whose interest is to be intrigued through his artistic abilities 
will serve as: 
a. Designer of scenes, costumes or properties. 
b. Stage decorator, who arranges draperies, flowers, furniture, etc. 
c. Scene painter. 
d. Poster painter, co-operating with the publicity committee. 
e. Designer (mechanical) of sets, furniture and properties. 
f. Designer (architectural) of theatres. 
Shops. The student whose interests are manual, mechanical, and practical, will 
contribute as: 
a. Builder of stage sets, furniture or properties. (Wood shop.) 
b. Builder of properties in clay, metal, or other materials, 
c. Electrician, operating the stage switchboard, special lighting effects, 
bells, etc. 
d. Stage crew: Manager, carpenter, flyman, grip, electrician, property 
man. 
Domestic Arts. The student whose interest lies in the design and making of 
clothing will take great pleasure in: 
a. Designing costumes. 
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b. Purchasing materials for costumes. 

c. Dyeing, painting, or otherwise originating effects to be used in cos- 
tumes. 

d. Making costumes, 

e. Caring for costumes: pressing, mending, altering, cleaning, checking. 


Gardening. As a landscape gardener, the student may design and make a 
garden theatre, 


Commercial Department. The student interested primarily in the problems of 
management and finance may serve as: 
. Secretary to the director or other officers. 
. Business manager of the play. 
Publicity manager. 
. Box-office manager. 
. Bookkeeper. 
Historian or record keeper. 


ao op 
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Literature. Students whose interests lie in literary and reflective fields may 
assist by: 
a. Reading plays in order to make lists of those suitable for production. 
b. Writing plays for production. 
c. Research for “background” of the play produced. 
d, Co-operating with the publicity manager by supplying interesting 
material for advertising purposes. 
Social Sciences. Students whose interests are caught by the social studies may 
contribute information regarding: 
a. The historical “background” of the play produced. 
b. The geographical “background” of the play produced. 
c. The social “background” of the play produced. 
d. The ethical significance of the play produced. 
e. Historical pageants. 


Journalism. Students whose interests are involved with the school journal will 
concern themselves with the play as: . 
a. Reporter on the progress made in rehearsal and construction. 
b. Interviewer of individuals concerned in the production. 
c. Dramatic critic. 
d. Publicity manager or assistant, 
e. Press agent, interesting other publications. 


Music. Students primarily interested in music may contribute to the play as: 
a. Members of the orchestra, presenting overture or incidental numbers. 
b. Members of the glee clubs. 
c. Soloists. 
d. Composers. 
Note: The play may take the form of a cantata or opera, in- 
volving all the other activities listed. 


Physical Training. Students whose interests lie chiefly in the physical activities 
may contribute as: 
a. Dancers. 
b. Drill corps. 
c. Tumblers, 
d, Other trained performers. 


Drama Department—Oral English or Expression. Students whose chief in- 
terest lies in “acting” may participate as: 
a. Actors. 
b. Directors or assistant directors. 
c. Publicity “stunt” performers. 
d. Announcers in class rooms and “Aud. calls.” 
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It may be, and is frequently the case, that the same student contributes 
his leisure hours to more than one of the activities involved in producing 
a play. The same student may be found painting scenery, planning pub- 
licity “stunts,” and acting. In some cases students have written, directed, 
costumed, staged and acted their own plays. It frequently happens, also, 
that students who have shown decidedly anti-social tendencies have devel- 
oped, through participation in a play, the ability to co-operate with others 
in this community activity. Moreover, the amount of time consumed in 
any of the activities leading to the production of a play is so great that the 
students concerned seldom find that they have any time left to “waste.” 


B. The COMMUNITY DRAMA may take various forms and may 
be modified to meet the demands of any group, large or small. The activi- 
ties involved may be all those listed under A. with further elaborations and 
ramifications. Some of the recognized forms of community drama activity 
are: 


The Community Theatre, serving an entire city. (Pasadena Community; Santa 
Barbara Community; Theatre of the Golden Bough; Wheeler Hall Players, 
etc.) 

a. An organization involving all and more than the activities listed in A. 
b. Giving regular seasons of plays. 
c. Employing professional as well as amateur workers. 


The Art Theatre, devoted to the production of a special type of play. (The 
Maurice Browne Players, the Potboilers, etc.) 
a. An organization of artists. 
b. A non-commercial policy. 
The Literary Theatre. (U. C. Extension Literary Theatre, directed by Frayne 
Williams. ) 
a. An organization of students interested primarily in the play as a 
literary form. 
b. Educational. 
c. Non-commercial. 


The Experimental Theatre, devoted to the new and novel in the drama. (The 
Garret Players, etc.) 
a. An organization of “advanced thinkers”. 
b. A non-commercial policy. 
c. An independence of all precedents. 


The Laboratory Theatre, devoted to the perfection of the art of acting. 
(Boloslavski Laboratory Theatre, New York, etc.) 


The Playcrafters, playwrights who produce their own plays. 
a. Primarily organized to encourage playwrights. 
b. Students of modern tendencies of stage and drama. 


The Little Theatre, may be devoted to any or all of the aims of the others. 
(It usually produces one-acts.) 


Community Pageaniry, an out-door play or pageant involving the history, in- 
terests and activities of a community. Examples in California are: The 
San Juan Capistrano Pageant; Ramona, produced yearly at Hemet; Taquitz, 
produced yearly near Palm Springs, and the Redwood Play at Sonoma, all 
under the direction of Garnett Holme. 

a. A pageant-play based on a local story. 
b. Leading parts played by professionals. 
c. Other parts played by community individuals and groups. 
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d. Primarily encouraged for the purpose of advertising the community. 

e. Presenting a performance of great beauty, artistic merit and ethical 
significance, 

f. Creating a strong community spirit. 


Dramatic Sections of Clubs, (Ebell, Friday Morning Club, Wednesday Morn- 
ing Club, etc.) 
a. Organized primarily for the study of the drama. 
b. Producing plays as illustrative of the study. 


Social Organizations, Clubs, Lodges, etc. (Y. M. C. A.; Y. M. I.; De Molay, 
etc.) 

a. Produce plays for the purpose of raising money. 

b. Produce plays for the “fun” of it. 

c. Produce plays as propaganda. 
Church Organizations. 

a. Produce plays for the purpose of raising money. 

b. Produce plays as a means of interesting members. 

c. Produce plays in celebration of church festivals. 

d. Produce plays as a method of teaching the faith and of proselyting. 
Clubs, organized in industrial concerns, (Factories, stores, etc.) 

a. Produce plays as a means of improving the morale of the workers. 


b. Produce plays as a means of worthily employing the leisure of the 
workers, 


c. Produce plays as a means of instructing the workers. 


C. The benefits to be derived by the individual from participation in 
one or more of the activities as outlined under School Play and Community 
Play may be of a specific technical, practical, artistic or ethical nature, 
when the individual is actively concerned in the production; or of a gen- 
eral informational, cultural or ethical nature, when he is a member of the 
audience. 

The training received by a student in connection with School Drama 
may be carried over to the community, through his further activity in the 
church, club, class, or other form of community drama. 

Upon every community devolves the duty of providing legitimate and 
attractive means and opportunities for the expenditure of the superfluous 
energies of its citizens, and for the worthy employment of their leisure. 
School and Community Drama—that is to say, Educational Drama and its 
attendant activities—offer limitless opportunities in this direction. That 
this is a fact rather generally accepted, is indicated by the most casual 
survey of the activities of dramatic clubs and organizations, as well as of 


the numberless types of non-commercial theatres to be found throughout 
the United States. 


IV. Regarding the fourth suggested function of the Self-Expression 
Department, that of supplying a vocational, or art course, equal to the best 
afforded by private Dramatic and Oratorical Schools, little need be said, 
beyond the statement that, as the Public Schools are gradually meeting the 
demands for vocational, technical and art courses, the time must come 
when the actors, the orators and other public speakers of the future, now 
in our schools, may demand and justly receive the training that will enable 
them to succeed in their chosen vocations. 
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CONCLUSION—To summarize: the school play and the activities as- 
sociated with it contribute the most valuable tool in the hands of the modern 
educators. The dramatic method is the most economical and the most 
effective method of presenting information, particularly to minds whose 
curiosity must be stimulated from without. BUT neither the school play, 
nor the dramatic method will produce worth-while results, unless operated 
by highly skilled workers. The director of school plays should be, above 
all, an educator, equally an artist, and no less a master-mechanic, skilled 
in the craft. Back of this craftsman must stand a wise administrator whose 
broader view sees the Self-Expression activity in its relation to the school 
community. The school play, debate, oratorical, and program should not 
be regarded as the expression of a group or of a department. They do and 
should affect the entire school. Such a production must not be brought 
into being at the expense of and in spite of other legitimate interests of the 
school. It should occur only when the occasion calls it forth and it should 
come as an expression of the whole school, affording rich opportunities in 
content, in backgrounds, in vicarious experiences, in ethical and artistic 
standards; and, no less important, affording business experience to the 
practical minded, and acceptable publicity to the institution. 

Produced in this spirit of codperation, the school play embodies the 
spirit of the school itself; and through this and other activities, the Self- 
Expression Department will function as the means by which youth may be 
led to fuller, freer, more joyful and more useful life. 


PLAY PRODUCTION 
Plan of Procedure for the Director 























1, Selection of the play. ‘scitliadtiaapalnecinniatiestedas re 
Iai canine dilchtlshintivatinilenmentinniiiatnmeasecenenmecensrnstt Manager 
3. Announcement of the play. si ncatiniebinihicnininincmnicaiienintl D. 
4. First conference with stage craft class, stage crew and electricians.................... D. 
5. First conference with any other departments concerned in production................ D. 
6. Announcement of cuttings for try-outs ; CAE SSE ee D. 
7. Arrangements for time and place of try-OUts...22222222..2.0.2......c.ccccsesececeseeeseeenenenenennenees D. 
8. Announcements for time and place of try-outs IE hee EE D. 
I ON IEE cs cuenstutiontnvegueneoousrscsusscsconeressessoten D. 
EE ES SL cee | 

a. Senior standing, if for Senior Play. 

b. Scholarship, 

c. Program load. 

d. Service credits already accumulated. 
11. Try-out. System of marking. List of participants. Choice... D. 
12. Announcement of results ; se isiaipeteibdadllibsctmnpassisticilasepeaiilsal D. 
13. Arrangement for rehearsals: time, place, groups, etc D. 
14. Second conference with other departments concerned in production.................. D. 


a. Stage (technical) rehearsals with stage director and crew. Plots. 
b. Light rehearsals. Plot. 
c. Music (cues). 
d. Art. 
e. Special features, such as dancing, gym stunts, etc. 
15. Arrangement for publicity. 
16. Obtain printing O. K.’s from principal or other authority. 





z= 














17. 
. Arrange with local merchants to display cards in windows 


19, 
. Plan placing of posters where they will attract. 


21. 


22. 
. Arrange, with permission of principal and director, for publicity “stunts”.....M. 
24. D 


25. 


27. 


38 
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. Arrangement for ticket printing 
. Arrangement for program printing 


. Arrangement of ticket sale—advance sale to cast... 
31. 
32. 
33. 
. Arrangements for dress rehearsal 
35. 


. Appoint costume committee. 
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If school has a print shop, arrange for show cards and bills. 








Arrange with art department or individuals to make posters 





See 





a. Get permission to display posters. 

b. Place posters according to arrangements made. 
Arrange for space in school paper 

a. Line up student writers and collect clever items concerning cast. 

b. Get interesting items about the play from the director. 

c. Get interesting items about the staging from the stage director. 

d. Follow up other departments contributing to the production. 
With permission of the principal, arrange for space in local papers....................M. 


= 





Arrangements for costuming. 
a. If costumes are made at school, conferences have been (5-14) -............. D. 
b. If rented, manager will assist director in arrangements M 
c. Arrangement for rental or making of wigs. 

Arrangement for make-up D 
a. Directions for make-up given by director. 
b. Inventory of materials on hand and purchase of new materials M 
c. Provision made for removal of make-up (cold cream, cloths, want 

















. Arrangements for adequate dressing rooms 


a. Arrangement for chaperones in dressing rooms. 

b. Arrangements for safeguarding property. 

c. Arrangement with janitor and engineer, regarding lights, heat, etc. 
Arrangement for making or rental of props D, and M. 

a. If props are made at school, conferences have been held (5-14). 

b. Appointment of student “props” to assist stage props. 

c. Arrangement for rental of furniture, rugs, etc. 

d. Arrangement for borrowing of furniture, etc. 











a. Program copy from director 
b. Obtain advertising for programs if desired 
c. Copy in hands of printer 

















Arrangement for ushers 
Arrangement for aud call to advertise play. 
Arrangement for chaperones of late rehearsals and performances 














Arrangement for cast dinner, if necessary 


SE OE UEEEEUEE 





a. Check out all costumes to cast. c. Arrange for mending and pressing. 
b. Check in all costumes. d. Arrange for dressers. 





. Appoint make-up committee M 


a. Take charge of materials. 
b. Keep tables and room in order. 
c. Make up the cast if necessary. 





. Arrangement for taking photographs. D. and M. 
. Arrangement for office excuses to cover all absences from classes M 





Dress Rehearsal D. 
THE PLAY ITSELF. 





. Arrangement for return of all rented and borrowed costumes and props............. M. 
. Notes of thanks written to all Departments and individuals assisting.................D. 
. Checking bills M 








Checking box-office M 


. Publication of financial results M 











THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 


HE junior high school faces many problems; none, however, 
so important as the one of securing adequately trained teachers. 
It is true that trained teachers are necessary and vital to all 

Ss parts of the school system but particularly so in the junior 

high school because it is a new institution with a new program 

of studies and a new social purpose. 

Purpose of Junior High School. The purpose of the junior high 
school is to supply the real and vital needs of boys and girls of approx- 
imately twelve to sixteen years of age through furnishing suitable educa- 
tional situations. These needs should be so supplied that the children 
will be helped to meet present responsibilities in such a way that normal 
growth will result and by virtue of this growth they will be well prepared 
to meet later responsibilities. 

How the Purpose Is Met. This purpose is being fulfilled in the best 
junior high schools by placing special emphasis on meeting the problems 
of individual differences by studying individuals to determine differences 
in capacity, interests and needs; also through definite study of the various 
fields,of human endeavor and opportunity for exploration in them in order 
to discover special aptitudes and interests, this discovery to be followed 
by careful direction of the interests of boys and girls through definite 
personal, educational and vocational guidance. 

In order further to fulfil the purpose of the junior high school we 
are giving the work that is vital to the lives of adolescent youth, providing 
them with an enriched curriculum which gives an enlarged experience 
background involving a diversified course of study, improved facilities in 
laboratories, shops, libraries, assembly halls, cafeterias, gymnasiums. 

We are making various other types of activities desired and possible 
through revealing to the pupils, by material that is otherwise justifiable, 
the possibilities in the major fields of learning, and by giving them knowl- 
edge of many vocations, businesses and professions through exploratory 
courses, leisure hour activities and assembly programs. 

We are developing in our adolescent youth social responsibility and 
self-reliance through participation in student government and through 
many and varied extra-curricular activities. 

Not a Traditional Program. Such a program as this is not the program 
of the seventh and eighth grades of the traditional elementary school and 
the ninth grade of the conventional high school. Consequently teachers 
who have been trained to fit into a school organization which is wholly 
different from a junior high school do not readily adjust themselves for 
the particular problems which the junior high school calls upon them to 
solve. 
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New Type of Teacher Called for. What qualifications must teachers 
have to fulfil successfully the purposes of the junior high school? The 
training and fitness of the teacher adequately to fulfil the purpose of the 
junior high school involves a large, generous and inspiring personality, a 
sympathetic understanding of boys and girls in their early adolescence, 
real leadership and a broad social outlook which will result in positive 
service in the school and which will connect the school and its problems 
with the social environment outside of the school as it is found here and 
now. In addition to this a teacher must have thorough scholarship and 
an adequate professional training. The junior high school teacher must 
exhibit both broad human sympathy and a sound scholarship and must 
respond generously and quickly to the new social demands which a pro- 
gressive educational program places upon him. 


Why Superior Teachers Are Needed. The reasons for the superior 
qualifications on the part of the junior high school teacher are found in 
the nature of the material with which he has to work. He is working 
with boys and girls at the most critical period of their lives, at the time 
when physical, mental and spiritual changes are rapidly taking place. 
Adolescence is the period of life when youth experiences its greatest 
changes. If, at the period of these changes, youth can be put under the 
wise leadership of superior junior high school teachers there is every 
reason for expecting that the crises will be met safely as they occur, be 
they physical, mental or spiritual. To know the dangers and to appreciate 
the full possibilities of boys and girls between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen requires personality, leadership, tact, sympathy and scholarship of 
the highest order. 

Teacher Training in Two Fields. The question of the training of such 
teachers for the junior high school divides itself into two fields. The first 
has to do with the phases of the training of the junior high school teacher 
which are directly under the control of the school administrator, and the 
second the training problems which face our teacher training institutions. 


Teacher Training from the Standpoint of the 
School Administrator 


Teachers Prefer High School Work. Teachers prefer to prepare for 
and teach in senior high school on account of the fact that the salary is 
usually better; also the prestige of the junior high school is less than that 
of the senior high school. Teachers recently finishing college are more 
in sympathy with the senior high school point of view, that is, emphasis 
upon subject matter, rather than with the junior high school viewpoint 
which is emphasis upon the child. Teachers appreciate the opportunity, 
after spending four or five years in college, of specializing in subject 
matter. Most young teachers just out of college are unsympathetic with 
early adolescent youth. They dislike his crudeness and restlessness. The 
teachers complain of the work being harder in the junior high schools on 
account of the fact that classes are larger, that the pupils are more difficult 
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to teach, that discipline is more strenuous and that the teacher load ex- 
pressed in pupil hours is greater in junior high schools. 

We are faced with the fact that high school classroom environment is 
more attractive to teachers because it offers more freedom in planning 
work, less responsibility and discipline, less supervision of conduct and 
gives the teacher a chance to work with more highly selected pupils. 

What can the school administrator do to help create a situation that 
will make our best teachers willing and anxious to prepare for junior high 
school work? 

Equalization of Salaries. One of the most important things that school 
administrators must consider is the salary of junior high school teachers. 
The usual practice has been to set up a junior high school salary schedule 
about midway between the elementary salary schedule and the high school 
salary schedule. There is no question but that the junior high school 
teaching position is one of the most difficult to fill and requires the finest 
type of person and the best kind of training. If the position is more 
difficult than the high school teaching position, why should junior high 
school teachers draw less pay? 

But some one says: “Oh, if they did not, this would destroy the 
prestige of the senior high school teacher.” Should not this false notion 
of prestige be destroyed wherever we find it? Is it not founded primarily 
on tradition and false pride? 

It is true that some cities are paying equal salaries for equal training. 
In other words, the junior high school teacher is drawing high school pay 
provided her training and certification are equal to that of the high school 
teacher. The position of the junior high school teacher is important, it is 
strategic from the standpoint of childhood. Why, therefore, should there 
not be the same salary, the same working conditions and the same prestige 
for the junior high school teacher that there are for the high school teacher ? 

Teacher Load Must be Equalized. The school administrator, in addi- 
tion to giving serious thought to the salary schedule of junior high school 
teachers, must also give serious thought to the teacher load as expressed 
in pupil hours, to the size of classes in our junior high schools and the 
amount of extra-curricular activities which we are apt to load onto our 
junior high school teachers. The school administrator can make teaching 
conditions easier and more pleasant and can adjust salaries, thus making 
those who are preparing to teach willing to enter the junior high school 
field. when they realize the opportunities for real work and advancement, 
and for a wage that is in keeping with their professional training. 


Teacher Training from the Standpoint of 
Training Institutions 


The men in charge of the teacher training institutions tell us that they 
can not train teachers for the junior high schools unless they desire to be 
trained. In other words, unless the school administrator makes junior 
high school teaching positions inviting and equal in possibilities, the more 
desirable people are going to train for other teaching positions. 
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Courses Are Academic and Traditional. In surveying the teacher 
training institutions we find that the courses which are given especially 
for junior high school teachers are comparatively few in number and are 
being frequently assembled, organized and prepared from the college 
teacher’s point of view. Little of the material used is evolved out of 
actual junior high school situations by teachers who have personally ex- 
perienced the junior high school problems. Many of the courses given 
are not vital from the child standpoint but are admittedly made up of 
academic material. Many of the courses include not what a teacher needs 
in dealing with adolescent youth but rather what the professor finds in 


his own experience and reading, and which his own personal pleasure 
prompts him to give. 


What courses should be given in the teachers colleges for junior high 
school teachers and how should these courses be prepared? When we 
attend the educational departments of our colleges and universities we find 
very able men instructing in the present day procedure ofk curriculum 
construction. They show us how to use the various types of analysis— 
job, activity, functional and content. Since these men are so well trained 
in showing us how to construct our curriculum, would it not be wise and 
valid for them to use their recommended technique for curriculum con- 
struction in building up their own college courses? These men in the 
schools of education should use recommended technique for curriculum 
construction of courses for the junior high school teachers. Let them 
learn directly from the school men themselves and from the teachers on 
the job what the topics, procedures, purposes, skills, etc., are that are 
demanded for successful junior high school teaching. When they have 
this information they can more intelligently and satisfactorily construct 
a teacher training program for these people who are training to become 
junior high school teachers. If our junior high school principals can 
secure and present the data concerning the needs for training junior high 
school teachers, the men in the various education departments can assemble 
and organize the material into courses which will meet these needs. 


Three Types of Jusior High School Teachers. Our junior high school 
teachers consist very largely of three classes. (1) The elementary teacher 
who is anxious for promotion, recognition and more salary works her way 
into the junior high school. In many cases she is an excellent teacher but 
her academic preparation in subject matter is, as a rule, too limited. (2) 
Another type of teacher is the one who has been trained for a high 
school position, and who, not having been successful in securing it, 
is willing temporarily to take a junior high school position. Generally 
speaking her training in academic subject matter is sufficient but her 
understanding and sympathy with adolescent youth is woefully lack- 
ing. (3) The third class is the teacher who has been especially trained 
for the junior high school position in our teacher training institutions 
but who comes to us without any experience. Her academic prepa- 
ration and professional training for the junior high school position may 
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be fairly good but she comes without any experience with the adolescent 
youth except a small amount of practice teaching which she has usually 
received under conditions just as different from practical school situations 
as the ingenuity of man can devise. Of these three types of teachers, 
generally speaking, the high school teacher who is marking time, waiting 
for a high school position to turn up, is the worst. The teacher fresh 
from the teacher college, unless she has an outstanding personality, a love 
for children and a thorough knowledge of adolescent psychology, comes 
next, while at the present time the most successful teachers in our junior 
high schools are the upper grade elementary teachers who have worked 
their way into the junior high schools. While their grasp of the subject 
matter may be limited, their understanding of the child and their sympathy 
with his problems tends to out-balance this lack. If I were to describe 
these three classes of teachers in “hunting” language I would say that the 
elementary teacher has been well trained in the art of shooting but she 
does not have sufficient ammunition. The high school teacher has abundant 
ammunition but does not know how to shoot. The teacher just out of 
the teacher training institution who has prepared especially for the junior 
high school has a fair supply of ammunition and has been trained in the 
theory of shooting but has never been out where there was big game. 


The Ideal Junior High School Teacher is the normal school or teacher 
college graduate who has since gotten a background of experience in the 
discipline and administration of the upper grades of the elementary 
schools, and who has then gone back to the teacher training institutions, 
either the teachers college or the university, and has received her A. B. 
degree plus a junior high school certificate, and who has built up her 
knowledge of the subject matter in at least two fields of junior high school 
education, and who has received in addition a training in pedagogy, psy- 
chology, and the objectives and problems of the junior high school. If 
the state teachers colleges would encourage their graduates to complete 
the three-year course, to go out and get at least two years’ experience in 
the upper grades of the elementary schools and then come back to the 
teachers college to build up their preparation in subject matter in the fields 
in which they desire to teach in the junior high school, we would begin 
to get the kind of junior high school teachers needed. This is a big pro- 
fessional program, but the junior high school teacher has an important and 
strategic piece of work to do. There are teachers who are willing to make 
this preparation provided the school administrator increases their salaries 
and remedies their working conditions, and further, provided the college 
professor builds up his courses out of material that is interesting and vital. 
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USINESS, in its various stages of development, has existed 
for many centuries; education in business has had its growth 
within the last half century. Business subjects were taught in 
few universities prior to 1900, and in the public high schools 
commercial subjects first appeared about 1895. At that time 

some of the larger high schools of the Atlantic seaboard introduced book- 

keeping and shorthand into the curriculum. 





Large Enrollment in Commercial Courses. From the beginning, the 
growth in numbers of pupils taking commercial subjects has been rapid; 
by 1910-11 the work had spread throughout the United States, and the 
Commissioner of Education’ reported that 11.3 per cent of all pupils 
enrolled in the public high schools that year were in the commercial 
courses. For the year 1915-16 this percentage had grown to 16.7; the 
percentage was 27.4 for the cities of the United States having a population 
of 200,000 or over. The same authority in the report for 1922 states that 
approximately one-third of all the pupils enrolled in our public high 
schools were there for commercial work. According to this report 10.5 
per cent of all pupils in 1922 were taking business arithmetic, 12.5 per 
cent bookkeeping, 8.9 per cent shorthand, 13.1 per cent typewriting, and 
7.5 per cent other commercial subjects.2 The Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation in the United States for 1924 has not yet been published—advance 
sheets have been sent out, but these do not give comparable information— 
but it would not be surprising if this report were to show a decline in the 
percentage of commercial students to the total enrollment. 


Some Trend Back to Older Subjects. At the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association in New York on April 1, 1926, 
one of the assistant superintendents of public instruction of the City of 
New York expressed the opinion that the coming years will witness a 
decline in the percentage of high school pupils who enroll for commercial 
work. This tendency is already somewhat pronounced in certain localities. 
According to the opinions expressed at this New York meeting, there are 
two major reasons for this trend. : 

First, at the close of the Great War there was a very great shortage 
of trained commercial helpers. The demand, therefore, was great; as 
Adam Smith stated,* in effect, more than one hundred and fifty years ago, 
the demand for labor, like that for any other commodity, necessarily regu- 





* Abridgment from an address delivered before the commercial section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association in San Francisco, December 14, 1926. 

1 Report of U. S. Commissioner of Education for 1917, page 559. 

2 Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 14, Biennial Survey of Education, 1924, Vol. II, 
page 601. 

8 Wealth of Nations, Ch. VIII. 
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lates the production of available labor. This demand for commercial 
helpers increased the wages for such work sufficiently to attract many 
thousands of students into the commercial courses of our public high 
schools ; once that demand has been satisfied, as it apparently has in many 
sections, wages for that kind of work will become normal, and will cease 
to attract an undue proportion of students into courses training for it. . . . 

Secondly, one of the outgrowths of the Great War was a mental 
attitude, a restlessness on the part of many to abandon existing things, 
and to seek for something new; this was noticeable not only in the adult 
population, but also in the oncoming youth. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the classics and the sciences should temporarily be brushed 
aside, and that there should be a great rush of students into all kinds of 
vocational courses. This psychological state is also passing, and in places, 
we are informed, there is a definite trend back to the older subjects. . . . 

This slowing up of the percentage growth in the enrollment for com- 
mercial courses is one of the hopeful signs of the time. Instead of plan- 
ning continually for larger and larger enrollments, the commercial teacher 
can turn his thought and attention to more complete courses of study, to 
better methods of instruction, and to other pertinent matters. He need 
have no fear of running out of something constructive to do; in the lan- 
guage of the military man, he is given an opportunity to consolidate his 
position. 

Commercial Education Always Vocational. Commerciat education has 
always been vocational; this is probably the outgrowth of the system of 
apprenticeship, which, in its rudiments, has existed not only for generations 
but for centuries. At first the son learned of his father and continued to 
be what the generations before him had been. Later, the boy or young 
man was apprenticed, many times under a legal indenture for a term of 
years, to someone already successful in the trade or profession which the 
apprentice desired to enter. The party whom the apprentice served 
assumed the responsibility of assisting him to acquire skill in the technique 
of the trade—technical efficiency, or vocational training, became and has 
long continued to be one of the main goals of such education. . . . 

Principles of Economics and Business of First Importance. Perhaps 
the most important trend in commercial education, in so far as it affects 
the vocational training of the pupil, is the movement to broaden the pupil’s 
viewpoint by giving him a better understanding of the basic principles 
of economics and business as they apply to the various subjects studied, 
and to establish in him a forward-looking attitude, rather than to confine 
his training to empirical rules and commercial technique. Schools and 
teachers are realizing that the pupil cannot learn in school much of the 
routine of a commercial office. The great growth of business organizations 
has brought about a degree of specialization heretofore unknown; the 
primary functions of marketing, producing, financing, and accounting have 
in themselves become fields demanding highly-trained specialists, each 
function having its own problems and requiring a most careful and studied 
solution. . . . It is not possible for the student to learn the exact book- 
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keeping or commercial procedures which he will find in the particular 
office to which he will go, and training which emphasizes entirely the 
technique of the subject and fails to give the pupil a broad grasp of the 
principles involved is largely inefficient and is unworthy of our best efforts. 


Value of the Case Method. In the attempt to give the student a 
training in the fundamental principles of the various commercial subjects, 
and to develop in him the broader outlook which results from the edu- 
cational processes, marked changes have occurred in recent years in the 
methods of presenting materials in the classroom. In the college and 
university schools of commerce, for example, there has been a decided 
tendency away from the classroom lecture and toward the use of what 
is commonly known as problem or case material. In this material, the 
student is given a complete business situation; he is shown, so far as it is 
possible to do so, the background or setting of the problem, and he is 
told not only what has occurred, and what was decided upon as the 
solution, but also why in the opinion of that particular business the method 
chosen or the policy adopted was to be preferred. His task is to work 
through this material and to determine whether or not the decision reached 
was the one which should have been made, in the light of the information 
available. In other words, the student acquires a trained mind as a result 
of his study; he is taught to think and to think straight. He learns to 
observe keenly, to discriminate intelligently, to use his imagination pro- 
fitably, to judge evidence correctly, and to concentrate on any work which 
he may do... . 


The Balance-Sheet Method. In the case of my own subject, accownt- 
ing, the method of teaching has been still further changed during the past 
ten years. Not only is the problem or case material largely used, but also 
the balance-sheet method is mainly used in presenting the subject. The 
balance-sheet method is based on the principle that doing is educational 
only when accompanied by understanding, accordingly the pupil is first 
given a simple but adequate picture of the essential purpose of bookkeep- 
ing or accounting, namely, to provide usable, specific information for the 
business managers or proprietors. In college schools of commerce the 
balance-sheet method has passed the experimental stage; most instructors 
believe that the results obtained by it are such that they would not think 
of reverting to former methods of instruction. This method has been 
much discussed and has been strongly advocated during recent years as 
the one which, properly presented, is most to be desired in the teaching 
of bookkeeping in secondary schools; the truth of this is best realized by 
the fact that during recent years practically every new high school book 
on bookkeeping has attempted to present the subject by the balance-sheet 
method... . 


Group Instruction. A second tendency relating to the technical train- 
ing of the student is the growth in class or group instruction. This 
enables the teacher to make and keep the class, rather than individuals, 
the unit of instruction throughout the school year. The recitation period 
thereby becomes of great value as a social force. When a topic is pre- 
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sented to the entire class simultaneously, plenty of time for its adequate 
development is possible. Joint consideration of practical problems and 
situations creates in the members of the class a community of interests 
and responsibilities. A spirit of helpful competition and co-operation is 
used to aid the learning process. The individual pupil must, of course, be 
studied, his abilities and needs considered, and the load adjusted to his 
capacity; however, if held strictly to the preparation of a daily assign- 
ment, he will, if necessary, increase his pace, quicken his effort, and make 
more progress than he would if working on an individual basis. The 
educational morale of the class and the teacher is stimulated, interest is 
heightened, and the pupil puts more of himself into the work. More 
instruction can be given en masse in a single period than can be given 
individually in several periods, resulting in increased efficiency in terms 
of pupil development, and in economy in terms of a teacher’s teaching 
hours. This trend towards group instruction will, I believe, become 
stronger in commercial education. 

Elements of Business. A third tendency relates to the inclusion of 
new subjects in the commercial curriculum and the broadening of the 
scope of others. I have already mentioned the emphasis at present placed 
on the economic background of business. This is reflected today rather 
generally in the increased attention which is being given to the economic 
and industrial phases of commercial geography. Also, it is evidenced by 
the widespread movement in favor of teaching the elements of business 
in the junior high school, or in the first year of the four-year public high 
school course; through this subject the pupil is not only better prepared 
to take up the study of bookkeeping, but also the bookkeeping comes later 
in the course, so that the pupils are more mature and more ready for the 
subject. 


Trend Toward Salesmanship. Salesmanship is a subject which offers 
some rather practical and interesting possibilities in the way of classroom 
instruction, and there are undoubtedly many who feel that it is one of 
the topics which might properly enrich the commercial curriculum. In 
the survey of commercial occupations made in the city of Pasadena, . . 
34.4 per cent of all the commercial workers in the community were sales- 
people.* 

From a limited observation of commercial curricula, based upon less 
than three months’ residence in California, it would appear that generally 
there are two major groups of commercial studies, the secretarial group 
and the accounting group. Yet within the last two months the head of 
the commercial work in one of the most important high schools in northern 
California has written that he hopes to make salesmanship a major group 
also. He states: 

“My aims in teaching commercial work are to present three major 
courses. One is a course in Secretarial Training, which will include 
shorthand and typewriting. A second will give some degree of practical 
knowledge of Accounting, and the third will culminate in a rather intelli- 





4 Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 9, page 16. 
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gent knowledge of the Principles of Salesmanship.” . . . That the 
trend is toward the inclusion of salesmanship in the high school com- 
mercial curriculum is unmistakable. 


Business English, a most important subject for every person who is 
to progress far in the business world, has already found a well-defined 
place in the commercial curriculum, generally in the eleventh or twelfth 
year. In the Pasadena survey, already referred to,> business men were 
asked to underscore the three most important high school subjects out of 
a group of twelve commonly found in commercial courses of study. The 
subjects receiving the most votes, in their respective order, were English, 
spelling, business arithmetic, and penmanship; more than three-fifths of 
all the votes cast were for these four subjects. English received 65 per 
cent more votes than salesmanship and three times as many votes as book- 
keeping; these latter two subjects were designated as the most important 
of the specialized subjects. 

Improvement of Commercial Teachers. The fourth and final tendency 
which I shall mention, with reference to improving the technical training 
of the student, is the growing desire on the part of commercial teachers 
themselves to be better prepared to teach their subject. This is undoubtedly 
one of the most hopeful tendencies of the day, for it indicates that teachers 
appreciate the size of their job. Many teachers are not only college 
graduates, but through the many summer schools are also keeping in 
touch with developments in their subject and are making themselves better 
qualified teachers ; superintendents of schools are showing a growing desire 
to have more college graduates in the commercial departments of their 
high schools. Probably everyone will admit that a college degree does 
not necessarily mean efficiency in the classroom; in fact, even today, 
though it is less true than formerly, some of the most efficient teachers 
of commercial work in the United States have not had a college training. 
But I think every fair-minded person will admit that, other things being 
equal, the teacher who has had the broadening effect of a college education 
will be a better teacher than the one who has not; he should have a better 
sense of proportion, and should know how to distinguish the substance 
of the subject from its trifles. The benefits of this training cannot but be 
reflected in the students themselves. 

While there may be other trends relating to the vocational or technical 
training of the pupil, those which appear to be of major importance in 
commercial education have been mentioned. The most hopeful thing of 
all is that these trends are in the right direction. To give the pupil a 
broader knowledge of the principles of business, to give him the benefit 
of class or group instruction, to broaden the commercial curriculum, and 
to improve the training and efficiency of the teachers themselves—all these 
things will have a far-reaching and beneficial effect not only upon the 
type of business employee, but also upon the business executive of the 
future, and upon the entire business of the country. 

Ethical Standards of Business Improved. A matter which is almost 





5 Ibid., pages 23-24. 
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or fully as important as that of improving the technical training of the 
pupil, relates to emphasizing in the classroom the ethical principles of 
business. ... There is a growing tendency on the part of the schools 
to teach these business aspirants that honesty, fair-dealing, service to 
customers, the welfare of employee and of competitor, interest in the 
progress of one’s community, and many such things constitute the real 
keynote of business and individual success.. Without these things no real 
success is possible. The business man works today on a plane of morality 
unknown fifty years ago; the whole tone of big business has changed 
radically during the last three-quarters of a century, and without doubt 
our schools and colleges have contributed greatly to the improvement. . . 


An Example of Honest Business. There is located in the city of Boston 
a certain business man who is a printer and constructive business coun- 
sellor. His business is not large; he is president, treasurer, and general 
manager of the company. Several years ago he personally obtained an 
order, subject to the price being satisfactory, from a prominent manu- 
facturing concern for 100,000 advertising booklets. A careful estimate 
showed that the booklets could be produced, with a reasonable profit, for 
6%c each. In transmitting the quotation to the purchaser it was typed 
and sent out as 16%c. The prospective purchaser wired his acceptance, 
the booklets were manufactured and shipped, and an invoice for $16,250 
was sent from the producer’s bookkeeping department. The invoice was 
paid by the purchaser, and great satisfaction expressed with the product. 
Only when the check and letter passed through the hands of the chief 
executive of the business did he learn of the error. He wrote a fine letter 
to the purchaser, apologized for the typographical error, stated that he 
had made a fair profit at the 6%c price, and returned a check for the 
$10,000. 


Ethical Standards the Goal of Commercial Education. Such ethical 
standards in business life must be the goal of our commercial schools; it 
should be thoroughly impressed upon our students that those sterling 
qualities of character, such as honesty, integrity, stamina or “backbone,” 
endurance, and moral discernment are just as essential to business success 
as is a technical knowledge of, and skill in, the particular work they are 
to do. Centuries ago Plato and Aristotle taught that the fundamental 
mark of an educated person was that he should take pleasure in those 
things in which he ought to take pleasure and should feel disgust for the 
things for which he ought to feel disgust. And the properly educated 
person is one who takes pleasure in right things and feels pain because of 
wrong things. 

Conclusion. Certain definite trends may already be observed—a cessa- 
tion in the proportionate increase in the number of students, a broadened 
and improved commercial curriculum, improved methods of teaching, bet- 
ter trained commercial teachers, a proper emphasis on the ethical aspects of 
business ; it remains to be seen whether or not full advantage will be taken 
of these. 
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a-— 
‘ His stuDY of “California Secondary School-Housing Needs and Avail- 

able Resources” by Dr. Peterson has both practical and historical 
value. An abridgment of the study is here presented, with citations of 
omitted sections. Conclusions drawn from data on each problem studied 
are given, 

The entire study of Dr. Peterson will be published in a pamphlet of 
about sixty pages, and will include all tables and graphs used. It will be 
issued in February by the California Society for the Study of Secondary 
Education, and will be obtainable at a price of $1.50. 

School administrators and students of school administration will find 
the study valuable for the data given, for the methods used and for the 
L conclusions deduced.—Enrtor’s Norte. 


Secondary School Development in California 














HE development and rapid growth of the high school in California has 

been nothing short of phenomenal, as a brief historical survey will 
show. The first public high school in the State opened its doors to 
both boys and girls, in San Francisco, on the 16th day of August, 
1856.1 It was named the Union Grammar School? in concession to 
the opinion of certain city officials who contended that a high school 
did not constitute a legal part of the common school system. The establishment of 
this first high school was also opposed by the Superintendent of Schools of San 
Francisco, Mr. J. C. Pelton, on the ground of lack of funds.* 

The date 1856 is disputed by some writers who give the year 1858 as the date 
of the opening of the first public high school in California. The confusion arises 
because in that year (1858) the name of the school was changed from the Union 
Grammar School to the San Francisco High School.5 The report of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools of San Francisco clearly indicates that high school instruction 
was given in the Union Grammar School prior to this change in its name.® 

“The second high school in the state,” according to John Swett, “was opened 

in Sacramento in 1859, and at later dates in the larger cities of the state, i. e., 


Marysville, Grass Valley, Nevada City, Oakland, Los Angeles, San Jose, and Vallejo, 
in the order named.”’5 








1 Ninth Annual Report, of the Superintendent of Public Schools of the City and County of 
San Francisco, 1859, p. 10. See also Seventh Annual Report, 1856-57, p. 21. Both reports are 
in Volume of Reports of San Francisco Board of Education, 1854-66. See also Fifteenth Biennial 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, California, 1891-92, p. 22. Also note in Six- 
teenth Biennial Report of State Superintendent, p. 36, and Seventeenth Biennial Report, p. 172. 
E. E. Brown, “The Making of Our Middle Schools” (Longmans, 1902), p. 313. 

2 John Swett, “Public Education in California” (Amenrican Book Co., 1911), p. 261. 

® Seventh Annual Report of Superintendent of Schools of City and County of San Francisco, 
1856-57, p. 21. 

¢j. B. McChesney, “Secondary Education in California,’ in Twenty-first Biennial Report 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, California, 1914, p, 115. See also Report of the 
Special Legislative Committee on Education, California, 1920, p. 67, and E, P. Cubberly, “The 
California System of High School Support,” University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. X (1913), 
No. 19, p. 11. 

5 Swett, op. cit., p. 1. 

* 1856-57, p. 21. 
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Each of these high schools was supported by the elementary school district in 
which it was located. This necessarily confined the establishment of high schools 
to a few of the larger cities having population and wealth sufficient for their support. 

The real beginning of California high school growth, however, dates from the 
passage of the Union High School Law in 1891,’ thirty-five years after the establish- 
ment of the first high school in the State. This law made it possible for contiguous 
common school districts to unite and form a union district for high school purposes. 
In 1890, one year before the passage of the unionization-law, there were but twenty- 
four high schools in the State with an enrollment of 3,548 pupils. By 1896 the 
number had increased to ninety-eight, with an enrollment of 10,362. 

The next great impetus to high school growth came in 1902, when the State 
Constitution was amended so as to include the high schools in the State School 
System, thus making it possible to extend State aid for high school support. This 
amendment authorized the legislature to enact a law levying an annual high-school 
tax for the fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth fiscal years,* of one and a half cents on each 
one hundred dollars of assessed valuation on all the taxable property in the State.® 
The total proceeds of this levy were to be apportioned to the various high schools 
of the State. 


The same law further enacted that: 

Beginning with the fifty-seventh fiscal year, to-wit: July first, nineteen hundred 
and six, it shall be the duty of the State Controller, annually, between the tenth 
day of August and the first day of September, at the time that he is required to 
estimate the amount necessary to be levied for the support of high schools. This 
amount he shall estimate by determining the amount required at fifteen dollars 
per pupil in average daily attendance in all the duly established high schools of the 
state for the last preceding school year, as certified to him by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction.® 


The method of State aid for high schools on the basis of $15 for each pupil in 
average daily attendance as provided in the law of 1903 supplied another real 
stimulus for high school growth with the result that the report for 1903 shows 143 
schools with an enrollment of 17,473. Seven years later (1910), under the program 
of state encouragement, there were 214 high schools with an enrollment of 39,115. 
The law of 1903 continued in effect until 1920, when Amendment 16 was added to 
the State Constitution. This amendment changed the State aid from $15 to $30 per 
pupil in average daily attendance.*° In 1920 there were 318 high schools in the 
State with a total enrollment of 162,650. In 1922 this enrollment had increased 
to 195,667.11 [By 1926 the number of schools classified as secondary schools had 
increased to 469, with an aggregate enrollment of 387,489. See Morgan, in Cati- 
FORNIA QUARTERLY of Secondary Education, October, 1926.—Eprtor’s Nore.] 

A general comparison between high school development in California and in 
the United States furnishes additional evidence of the phenomenal growth in Cali- 
fornia (see Table I). 

Tas.e I 


HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN THE UNITED STATES COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF CALIFORNIA 





Items 1890 1900 1910 1916 1920 
Per cent of total population in high 
schools in U. S.12........ wee .. 0.32 0.68 1.00 1.43 2.08 
Per cent of total population in public 
high schools in California13_.......................... 0.29 0.80 1.64 3.22 4.74 


™School Law of California, 1891, Article X, Section 1670, p. 43. 

* The fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth fiscal years ended respectively June 30, 1904, and June 30, 1905. 

* School Law of California (Sacramento, 1903), p. 61. 

% School Law of California (Sacramento, 1921), p. 7. Also, Article IX, Section 6, of 
California State Constitution. 

4 See Appendix, Table I, for as complete a tabulation of the high school growth in California 
as it is possible to make from the reports on file in the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
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It will be noted that in 1890 the attendance in California public high schools 
represented 0.29 per cent of the total population of the State, which was 0.03 per 
cent less than the average attendance for the whole United States. As the table 
indicates, however, the high school enrollment in the State increased so rapidly 
that by 1916 the per cent of attendance was more than double that for the United 
States, 

Table II presents the facts of growth over a longer period of time. A graphic 
presentation of the high school enrollment as shown in Table II is given in Chart I. 

It is evident from the data presented that (1) the high school enrollment in 
the United States has been gradually increasing, and (2) the people of California 
appear to be more nearly converted to the value of secondary education than the 
people of the United States as a whole. In 1918 approximately 8 per cent of the 
total school enrollment in the United States was found in high schools, while in 
California 21 per cent of the total enrollment was found in the high schools of the 
State. By 1922 this percentage had increased to 28; in other words, more than one 
out of every four pupils in the public schools must be provided with opportunities 
for a high school education. 

Chart II presents graphically 
the high school development in 
ouanrT a? California from 1874 to 1922. 
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12H, R. Bonner, Statistics of Public High Schools, 1917-1918, Dept. of Interior, U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin, No. 19, p. 11 (1920). 

18 Per cents computed from population figures in the U. S. Census and the regular high 
school enrollment as given in California State Superintendent’s Reports. 

1% School Law of California (Sacramento, 1921), Sec. 1884, pp. 359-360. 
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*Qene fram Table I. 


Wealth, Debt, and Value of Secondary School Buildings and Sites 
in California 
Introductory Statement 


It is the purpose of Part One to attempt to solve the following problems: 

Has the total bonded indebtedness of the State been increasing faster than the 
total wealth of the State during the period between 1901 and 1921? 

How much money has been invested in high school buildings and sites 

How much has the amount invested per pupil enrolled been increased? 

Has the amount invested in high school buildings and sites increased more 
rapidly than the assessed wealth of the State? 

Has the legal limit for bonding purposes for high school buildings and sites 
been reached in the counties of California? 

The data for the study have been taken from the Reports of the United States 
Census Bureau, the Reports of the Controller of the State of California, and the 
individual reports of the various County Superintendents, filed in the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento, California. 

The Biennial Reports of the Superintendent of Public Instruction give the 
various items and their totals by counties. The use of such totals would not give 
a definite picture of the actual investments in individual schools because of the fact 
that some counties have but one high school, while in others there are many schools. 
It was therefore necessary to secure all the data on Investments by Individual 
Schools from the original reports. 

High schools are classified, in California School Law,?® as district high schools, 
city high schools, union high schools, joint union high scools and county high 
schools. The principal of each of these high schools is required to make an annual 
report, full and complete, under oath, to the County Superintendent.2° The County 


%*® California School Law (Sacramento, 1921), Sec. 1721, p. 217. 
* Ibid., Sec. 1743, p. 245. 
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Superintendent in turn is required to make an annual report, under oath, to the 
State Superintendent, containing complete information concerning the individual 
high schools under his jurisdiction in the county.24 

The County Superintendents’ Reports on file in the archives of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction contain the data for each high school in the State. 
The data on valuations of buildings and sites for each high school have been 
obtained from these reports. The reports on individual schools have been followed 
by five-year periods, in order that the investment in buildings and sites might be 
reduced to a common denominator—per pupil enrolled—for purposes of comparison. 

There have been several changes in the form of the County Superintendents’ 
Reports to the State Superintendent. The early reports did not segregate items 
having to do with the high schools. It was not until the 1890-91 report that a 
partial segregation or division was made, singling out the high school as a separate 
part of the state school system. In this report the grade of the school is reported 
under one of three headings: High, grammar, or primary. 

In the report?? for 1891-92, sixty-two high schools are named, and five of them 
report the ownership of a building (see Table III). 


: Taste III 
VALUATION OF HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND SITES IN 1892 
Valuation of Investment per 
School Year Building and Lot Enrollment Pupil Enrolled 
Del Norte High at Crescent City.... 1892 $ 3,375 18 $187 
ETS ADA a Re SCE EONS 1892 15,000 43 348 
SS ee 1892 75,000 114 657 
ee 1892 17,000 68 250 
I 1892 17,000 44 386 


The Sixteenth Biennial Report, 1893-94, contains the first segregated informa- 
tion on high schools in California that is of any real value. Beginning with the 
year 1893, investments in high school buildings and sites have been followed down 
to and including 1922. Between 1893 and 1901 investments have been followed for 
six different years, in order to get an adequate presentation of the early tendency. 
After 1901, investments have been followed by five-year periods (see Table VIII). 


Measure of Ability to Finance an Educational Program 
1. The Population and Wealth of California 1850 to 1920. 
From 1850 to 1920 the population of California has increased very rapidly. 
Table IV presents the facts of growth by decades beginning with 1850. 
Tasie IV 
POPULATION AND WEALTH OF CALIFORNIA 1850 TO 1920* 


% Increase 


Increase Over % Increase Total Assessed Over Each 

Census Preceding Census for the Wealth Preceding 

Year Population Number % United States of Californiat Valuation 
1920 3,426,861 1,049,312 44.1 14.9 4,555,445,447f 91.97 
1910 2,377,549 892,496 60.1 21.0 2,372,944,301 94.87 
1900 1,485,053 271,655 22.4 20.7 1,217,648,863 10.58 
1890 1,213,398 348,704 40.3 25.5 1,101,137,290 65.23 
1880 864,694 304,447 54.3 30.1 666,399,985 71.37 
1870 560,247 180,253 47.4 22.6 279,538,134 87.28 
1860 379,994 287 3978 310.4§ 35.6 148,193,540 156.96 
1850 SS ee ff | RRS Sarees 


2 Tbid., Sec. 1744, p. 246. 

2 Fifteenth Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, California, 
1891-92, pp. 21 to 33. 

* Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Bulletin, Population, California. 

§ Returns for 1850 incomplete, those for Contra Costa and Santa Clara Counties having been 
lost, and those for San Francisco having been destroyed by fire. 

+ Data taken from State Controller’s Biennial Report, 1912, p. 230. 

t State Controller’s Department on Valuation of Property in, and Indebtedness of, Each 
County for the Year 1920. 
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The increase in population in California has been exceptional when compared 
with that for the United States as a whole, and the increase in total assessed wealth 
has been even more exceptional. Save for the decade between 1890 and 1900, the 
increase in wealth has been much greater than the increase in population for each 
period studied. Table V presents a more specific comparison between the growth 
of population and the total assessed wealth for the State. The population of the 
State has increased 801 per cent over that of 1860. The total assessed wealth of the 
State has increased in the same period 2973 per cent or 3.71 times as fast as the 
increase in population. The per cent of increase at each decade is given in Table V 
as is also the ratio of increase of wealth to population. 


TaBLe V 
PER CENT INCREASE23 IN POPULATION AND WEALTH OF CALIFORNIA 
BY DECADES OVER 1860 
Per Cent Increase over 1860 Ratio of Increase of 
Population Wealth Wealth to Population 
801 2,973 3.71 
1,501 2.69 
721 
643 
349 


The rapid growth of the enrollment in high schools was mentioned in the 
general introduction. By taking the high school enrollment for each of the three 
census periods of 1900, 1910, and 1920, and comparing it with the growth of popu- 

‘lation and wealth, we note that the growth of high school enrollment has been 8.3 
times the growth of population and 3.9 times the increase of wealth for the year 
1920 over 1900. The complete comparison is as follows: 

Per Cent Increase Over 1900 Ratio of Increase of High 
High School School Enrollment to 

Year Population Wealth Enrollment Population Wealth 
1920 130 , 274 1,086 8.3 3.9 
1910 60 94 221 3.6 2.3 


{Here follows a detailed study of the following problems: 

1. Per capita assessed wealth, 

2. Assessed wealth per pupil enrolled in high school. 

3. Per capita investments, high school buildings and sites. 

4. Investments in high school buildings and sites per pupil enrolled. 

5. Investment in high school buildings and sites per $1,000 assessed valuation. 

2 . Investments in high school buildings and sites per pupil enrolled by individual 

schools. 

7. Per capita total county debt. 

8. Total county debt per pupil enrolled in high school. 

9, Investment in high school buildings and sites in relation to bonding possi- 
bilities. 

On the basis of the data developed from a study of each of the foregoing prob- 
lems, Dr, Peterson has drawn the following] 


Conclusions 


The following generalizations are justified from the foregoing studies: 
1. The total bonded indebtedness of the State has increased more rapidly than 
the total wealth of the State during the period between 1900 and 1921. 
_ 2. The investments in high school buildings and sites have increased more 
rapidly than the assessed wealth in the counties of the State. 


°8 Per cent figured from data in Table ITI. 
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3. The rapid increase in investments has not required the counties to exhaust 
their bonding possibilities. 

4. Investments in buildings and sites have not been excessive in the counties 
of California. 

5. There is sufficient assessed wealth in the counties to supply adequate school- 
housing facilities for the high schools of the State, if the county is considered as 
the high school district; i. e., the net bonding possibilities are adequate. 

6. Adequate resources are available for high school plants and there is little 
association between capacity to invest and investment; therefore the problem is one 
of the education of the citizens of the State to the conviction that a larger part 
of the total tax dollar should be devoted to education. 





% This year, evening schools were not recognized as separate institutions, but were counted 
as a part of a regular day high school. This accounts for the small number of schools reported 
for 1921-22. 

*In the past, no separate column was provided in the County Superintendent’s reports for 
evening schools, the enrollment was therefore included in the regular day high total. The ea- 
roliment for 1921-22 in the evening schools is 59,532. This explains the difference in the enroll- 
ment reported for the years 1920-21 and 1921-22. If the evening school enrollment be added to 
the regular day enrollment for 1921-22 it will total 181,288. 


es 
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Appendix to Part I 


Tabulation of high school development in California by years. Taken from 
the Annual Biennial Reports of State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
California.*1 


TABLE I 
Number of Enrollment Number of Enrollment 
Year High Schools in High Schools Year High Schools in High Schools 
RIE. snsciebensstets ) Pia mis Wea PSS Sli RE re 21 2,938 
NEE chiguhtvondones Mavis 2% i BE waceccnicaiioctcts 21 2,928 
Ee + ea Ma S * oT PT I Gaicvsithdtninkes 24 3,548 
EE sdiiacissiatees Reo a ae 37 6,345 
OU \aisancscdeins’ ee eae I aisetinsstcctnits 62 6,021 
IN Dibcciiaictieds 4 acacaiian EE Kstinakeseiiibci 67 6,354 
SEED Sussiaidianedanes Ge Se ee DR sbi ctinbinsneni 83 7,412 
I Smictsabeapinns Ot a. a ee I Nciictncaicin chau 87 9,379 
PEGE CR SE | eas aged en FF es BON Liiccassiniainens 98 10,362 
PIR chbcciciiabentiien eee Se meee 0 SI Re 104 10,930 
I iid ty): i negg sy ti! dn atl Be 189882) 112 12,552 
REVERE ont ..\ 7. Saale een EE diitincsrinistintins 118 12,265 
WED © mibicancinaines wont. el oe IED incncdivseesecees 120 12,179 
EN aiichihihaceedeny wei. ES a a eae ES ataxia 126 13,032 
Ne ere. PO  Sothiy SNS = RRS SORE 139 14,292 
IE wah cencoeitiain Pa 2,447 aA Rano 143 17,473 
EE taicscandiaiseds <— 3,243 EE edchsncacectinus 162 21,449 
Se kecneenkoss shea 2,240 WON? cae ctacnaiacinde 169 24,253 
3 GARRET sista 3,433 EC 183 28,075 
EE” cihimrsinidesinies — 4,418 Eee 179 27,578 
PE itiuleeeieans al 4,871 SOE ndnkicniipaocnein 187 32,014 
BUY sdiabicikatents sas 4,855 I saibicticcitstintity 197 34,298 
BES iosicatininatints ae 3,649 el 214 39,115 
Me saad 3,848 OEE seeshiptinnnniens 221 44,489 
RG Ta rn 4,035 | Ts 229 47,420 
BE. eciibittindatoarns vss 4,351 RI acheenatcarianci 246 58,078 
BEEP cxscheatibininess 12 4,032 DT ccdenisbenices 255 65,927 
ap Rebairen <a oaks 4,090 I ick science 265 76,429 
ig dia 19 3,305 WI Sih bsteactcascen 288 95,405 
TABLE I (Continued) 

Number of Enrollment Total High 
Year High Schools (Regular Day) School Enrollment 
BIE asccsciaubyavdeesiovascausimainihas ete 309 112,684 112,684 
RIEU « cikincsedinecadessnedercobsiiiucidionbapeameaad 311 112,983 126,915 
RPGS eiiicinndtidnis cenit vingiatitace dain 324 119,883 138,067 
ORI. bnstioccdcvoupsckedaciinokadmmneiseith aa caueinins 320 144,494 162,650 
| Se EEC anes be a 353 160,129 195,688 
IPN: -sudeputedistacaealGahic bintins kieegieailcaia tS tad 33933 121,75634 227,119 


%1 Beginning with the year 1852 and continuing up to and including 1863, annual reports 


were compiled by the State Superintendent. 


Beginning with 1864 reports were compiled bien- 





nially, this method continuing up to the present. Up to the year 1874 the enrollment in the 
schools of California was classified under the three headings, First Grade Schools, Second Grade 
Schools and Third Grade Schools. 

The Sixth Biennial Report, 1874-75, page 15, classified the State enrollment under the four 
headings: number enrolled in High Schools or the Advanced Grade, number enrolled in Gram- 
mar or First Grade Schools, number enrolled in Intermediate, or Second Grade Schools, and 
number enrolled in Primary or Third Grade Schools. 

* This report was not printed. Data were obtained from the manuscript copy of the un- 
printed report. 

83 and 384, See opposite page. 
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PART II. 


THE CALIFORNIA SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


In discussing the secondary educational program of California the following 
problems are considered : 

1, What is the educational program of the State? 

2. What units of a high school plant are desirable to carry out this program? 

3. How adequate are the plants now in use? 

[From extensive data on each of the above stated problems Dr. Peterson sum- 
marized the following] 


Conclusions 


1. The State Board of Education under authority from the Political Code of 
the State has adopted regulations governing the approval of the course of study of 
the high schools of the State. 

2. These regulations specify that the course of study shall be so organized as 
to include subjects which shall prepare students for vocations, or for entrance to 
higher institutions of learning which prepare for vocations. 

3. Physical training is required by law of every high school student. 

4. The high schools of the State are offering a varied program of work. The 
usual academic subjects are offered in all schools, and, in addition, courses in 
vocational work are offered in about three-fourths of the schools. 

5. A modern high school plant is necessary to provide adequately for the in- 
struction outlined as constituting the State’s educational program. 

6. The major units of a complete plant include: a site of a minimum of fifteen 
to twenty acres, classrooms, school library, study hall, auditorium, gymnasium, lunch 
room, science laboratories, oral English and music rooms, art rooms, commercial 
rooms, home economics laboratories and vocational shops. 

7. A number of plants now in use in the State are obsolete and it is not possible 
to offer in them the complete educational program which the State has adopted. 

8. Thirty-seven per cent of the high school plants scored have an enrollment of 
15,626 pupils, and they should be replaced by new plants as soon as possible. 

9. Twenty-two of the thirty-seven principals working in inadequate plants have 
indicated the need of a new plant. 

10. Fifteen of the plants rated as inadequate are to be abandoned because a 
new building is planned or is in the process of construction. 

11. There is a marked degree of agreement between the adequacy of the school 
plant as measured by the score card and as indicated by the principal’s stimate. 

12. The Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card for city school systems is a competent 
measure of the adequacy of city school plants, but the present study indicates the 
desirability of constructing a separate score card designed especially for the high 
school plant. 

13. If the buildings cored represent a random sampling of all the high school 
plants in the State, more than one-third of all the buildings now in use should be 
immediately replaced. 


PART III. 


BUILDING NEEDS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF 
CALIFORNIA 
The purpose of Part III is to determine the present building needs of the 
Secondary Schools of California. 
Summary 


The following generalizations seem justifiable from the studies presented in 
Part III: 
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1. One hundred seventeen schools report an excess enrollment of 38 per cent 
over the pupil capacity of the plant. 

2. The median-sized high school in the State in 1921-1922 had an enrollment 
of 181 pupils. 

3. Twenty-eight high schools had an enrollment under fifty. 

4. Ninety-six schools had an enrollment under one hundred. 

5. The number of small high schools in the State, from the point of view of 
economy in school costs and also with regard to the richness of the educational 
program that can be offered, is too large. 

6. The average acreage in the high school sites of the State is 9.89. 

7. Practically all of the principals of schools with small sites have indicated 
need of a larger site. 

8. There appears to be a definite movement in operation in the State to secure 
high school sites with an acreage of at least twenty acres. 

9. One-third of the plants now in use should be replaced, according to the 
principals’ reports. This is in direct agreement with the findings in respect to the 
105 high school buildings which were scored. 

10. One hundred twenty-two schools need auditoriums; that is, 40 per cent of 
the high schools have inadequate auditorium facilities. 

11. Sixty per cent of the high schools of the State need gymnasiums. 

12. Fifty-six per cent of the schools need additional shop facilities, whrile a 
total of 266 shops is indicated. 

13. Science laboratory facilities are needed in 125 high schools. 

14. Forty-five per cent of the high schools of the State need additional class- 
room facilities. 

15. A variety of minor needs are indicated by the principals of 110 schools. 

16. The probable estimated cost to supply all the indicated needs approximates 
a total of $46,442,650. 


PART IV. 


PRESENT TAXABLE RESOURCES AVAILABLE FOR 
EACH OF THE HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE STATE 
AND THE TAX DOLLAR 


The purpose of Part IV is to present studies that will indicate to what extent 
the high school districts are able to supply the buildings needs indicated in Part III. 
This involves the determination of the taxable resources of each high school district 
in the State, and comparisons of the net bonding possibilities of each district with 
the indicated building costs, with the cost of education in relation to size of school, 
and with the amount of support that the counties and districts of California are 
giving to secondary education. 

Adequate treatment of these problems necessitated the collection and use of the 
following data: 

The assessed valuation and bonded debt of each high school district. 

The amount of general county and special district taxes levied in each county 
and district. 

The city tax levied in each city, 

The per cent basis of assessment used in each county. (All data collected are 
for the fiscal year 1921-1922.) 

[With adequate data on each of the four above items the following problems 
were studied] 

1. The assessed valuation of each high school district. 

2. The net bonding possibilities of each district. 

3. A comparison of the bonding possibilities with the needs of each district. 

4. The amount of taxable wealth in the various counties not assigned to a 
union high school district. 
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5. True wealth per pupil enrolled in the different high school districts. 
6. Average cost of high school maintenance by counties and districts. 
7. The total true tax rate of the counties of the State and the distribution of 
the tax dollar. 
Summary 


The following generalizations seem justified from the studies presented in 
Part IV: 

1. The median assessed valuation of the high school districts in California for 
the year 1921-1922 was $5,250,000. This total reduced to true valuation equals 
$11,092,330. 

2. One-fourth of the high schools of the State have an assessed valuation under 
$2,723,648, and a true valuation of $5,754,591. 

3. Schools with an assessed valuation under three million find it difficult to 
provide an adequate modern school plant under the present system of assessing 
taxable property. 

4. There are 21 high schools in the State with building needs in excess of 
bonding possibilities. 

5. If property were assessed at its full cash value as provided by law all the 
high schools in the State would have an assessed valuation district large enough 
to sell bonds sufficient to meet all building needs. 

6. On July 1, 1921, there was $263,206,333 worth of property in the 56 counties 
of the State which was not included in any high school district. Upon this amount 
of property, therefore, no high school district tax was levied. 

7. The cost of high school instruction per pupil in average daily attendance in 
California for the year 1921-1922 was $206. The average cost per pupil in average 
daily attendance in the individual high schools of California for the same year was 


8. The correlation between per pupil costs and the size of school is —0.509 
(Pearson r). 

9. The basis of assessment in the counties of California for the year 1921-1922 
was 47.33 per cent of the full cash value. 

10. This basis of assessment lowers the bonding ratio from 5 per cent to 2.366 
per cent. 

11. The true tax rate for the State in 1921-1922 was $1.733. The average rate 
by counties is $1.633 on each one hundred dollars of assessed valuation. 

12. The distribution of the total tax dollar for the counties and cities of the 
State indicates that on an average 49.3 per cent is spent for general county pur- 
poses, 13.4 per cent for city business, 2.3 per cent for special business, and 36.7 per 
cent for education. 

13. The distribution of the education tax dollar indicates that on an average 
55.31 per cent is appropriated for the elementary school and 43.84 per cent for the 
secondary school. 

(See tables on pages 162, 163, 164.) 


PART V. 
GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This division gives a brief general summary of the results which have already 
been presented, and some suggestions which grow out of these presentations. From 
the findings of the different parts of the study it is evident that the following gener- 
alizations and conclusions are justifiable: 

1. The high school development of California has been phenomenal. High 
school enrollment has increased more than twice as fast as in the United States 
generally. 

2. One out of every four of the pupils enrolled in the schools of California is 
enrolled in the high schools. 

3. The rapid increase in high school enrollment has made it necessary to make 
increased investments in buildings and sites in the counties of the State. 
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4. The amount invested in school buildings and sites has increased more 
rapidly than has the assessed wealth of the State. 

5. The increase in per capita investments for school buildings and sites has 
been approximately doubled since 1916. The same items of school expenditures, 
however, cost roughly twice as much today as in 1916. The increased investment, 
therefore, is largely merely the result of increased building costs, and not an increase 
in actual investments. 

6. Investments in buildings and sites have not been excessive in the counties 
of California. : 

7. If the county had been made the high school district, the increase in invest- 
ments for buildings and sites would not have exhausted the bonding possibilities 
of any county. 


8. With the county as the district there would be resources available for all 
building needs. 

9. There is litttle correlation between capacity to invest and actual investment. 

10. The regulations of the State Board of Education specify that the high 
school course of study shall include in addition to the regular academic studies 
subjects which shall prepare students for vocations, or for entrance to higher 
institutions of learning preparing for vocations, 

11. A modern high school plant is necessary to provide adequately for the 
instruction outlined as constituting the State’s educational program. 

12. One-third of the high school plants in the State are inadequate to offer the 
complete educational program, and should be replaced as soon as possible. 

13. The correlation between the adequacy of the high school plant as measured 
by the Strayer-Engelhardt score card and per pupil investment is +0.23 +¥.06. 
(Pearson r.) 

14. In one-third of the schools there is an excess enrollment of 36 per cent 
over the pupil capacity of the plant. 

15. Thirty-one per cent of the high schools of the State have an enrollment 
under 100. 

16. Forty per cent of the high schools of the State are in need of auditoriums, 
60 per cent are in need of gymnasiums, 56 per cent, of shop facilities, 40 per cent, 
of science laboratories, 45 per cent, of additional classrooms, and there is, in addi- 
tion, a variety of minor needs. 

17, The estimated probable cost of supplying all the indicated needs approx- 
imates a total of $46,442,650. 

18. Only 21 high schools in the State have building needs in excess of bonding 
possibilities. 

19. The median assessed valuation of the high school districts of the State in 
1921-1922 was $5,250,000, or, in terms of true valuation, $11,092,330. 

20. One-fourth of the high school districts have an assessed valuation under 
$2,723,648, or a true valuation of $5,754,591. 

21. High school districts with a true valuation of less than six million under 
the present system of support and assessment in California find it difficult to 
provide an adequate modern school plant or to offer a complete educational program. 

22. In sixteen of the counties of the State, ll the taxable property is assigned 
to a high school district, but in the remaining 40 counties maintaining high schools 
a total of 7.76 per cent of the assessed valuation of these counties is not assessed in 
any high school district and therefore does not pay a district high school tax. 

23. The per pupil cost of high school instruction in California for the year 
1921-1922 was $206, when individual schools are considered; the mean cost for the 
same year for each pupil in average daily attendance was $255. 

24. The cost of instruction is much higher in the smaller schools. The correla- 
tion between per pupil costs and the size of the school is —0.509. (Pearson r.) 

25. The mean basis of assessment in the counties of the State for 1921-1922 
was 47.33 per cent of the full cash value of the taxable property. This basis of 
assessment lowers the bonding ratio from 5 per cent to a mean ratio of 2.366 per cent. 

26. The true tax rate for the State in 1921-1922 is $1.733. If the counties are 
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considered, the mean tax rate is $1.633 on each one hundred dollars of assessed 
valuation. 

27. Thirty-six per cent of the total tax dollar of the counties and cities of the 
State is spent for education. On the average 55 per cent of this amount is appor- 
tioned for support of the elementary schools, and 44 per cent for the secondary 
schools, 

In conclusion, the studies that have been completed in the foregoing pages 
indicate that there is sufficient taxable wealth in the State to provide adequate school- 
housing facilities for the secondary schools. To make this universally possible 
there is need for a movement to effect consolidations of several of the high school 
districts, 

A general schoolbuilding program is needed. The high school building needs 
aggregate a large sum of money and there is urgent need that school boards and 
school administrators use great care to select architects who are specialists in the 
planning and construction of school plants, in order that the high school buildings 
of the State shall combine architectural beauty and educational adequacy at a 
minimum of cost to the citizens of the State. 

California may well be proud of her educational achievements in the past, but 
still greater achievements are possible with the resources available. California can 
adequately meet the carefully ascertained building needs of the secondary schools of 
th State once her citizens are sufficiently educated to realize that a larger part of 
the total tax dollar should be devoted to THE STATE’S MAJOR INTEREST— 
EDUCATION. 


Tables from Part IV 
Taste XLII 


PER CENT OF EDUCATION TAX DOLLAR DEVOTED TO ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY COUNTIES IN CALIFORNIA 
FOR THE YEAR 1921-1922 


Per Cent of Education Per Cent of Education 

Tax Dollar Devoted to Tax Dollar Devoted te 

County Elem. School H. School County Elem. School H.School 
Alameda ..............-. 54.71 45.28 IG sctecstticccis 52.30 47.69 
ae Cee 29.41 70.58 _. ase 55.35 44.64 
NID satis nscsienisdecs 48.71 51.29 SI secesstbicceduntciin 54.52 45.47 
aS 48.69 51.31 Riverside .............. 48.67 51.33 
Calaveras .............. 68.54 31.46 Sacramento .......... 67.73 32.26 
RE Watestiepemnteepsinan’s 49.17 50.79 San Benito.............. 67.81 32.18 
Contra Costa.......... 58.29 41.70 San Diego.............. 50.62 49.37 
Del Norte................ 38.83 61.16 San Bernardino .... 49.84 50.15 
El Dorado.............. 67.00 32.99 San Francisco........ 79.13 20.86 
SEEN 48.37 51.62 San Joaquin............ 61.77 38,22 
| 50.79 49.20 San Mateo.............. 59.80 40.19 
Humboldt .............. 44.90 55.09 San Luis Obispo.... 47.84 $2.15 
need .......... 56.27 43.71 Santa Barbara........ 50.48 49.51 
SSE 38.78 61.21 a 53.18 46.81 
Sti cicitecanente 64.16 35.83 Santa Cruz.............. 51.75 48.24 
SEPT 57.32 42.67 SII iiitenatgeesontasiien 56.53 43.46 
RE 44.33 55.66 aE RS Se 64.42 35.57 
SE Vices edsicigestes 44.86 55.13 SERIF OU  .n.n.nccccnscne 59.15 40.84 
Los Angeles............ 59.39 40.60 A 51.82 48.17 
RII sthbidisanieesins 60.58 39.41 ID: citttiniecssevetinte 50.53 49.46 
tai achinaiipaas 59.87 40.12 Stanislaus .............. 57.18 42.81 
Mariposa ................ 65.00 34.99 | ere 46.43 53.56 
Mendocino ............ 57.90 42.09 RI ics cantatas 53.94 46.05 
Merced .................. 56.72 43.27 TR 51.75 48.24 
I it cgeiinensice 52.00 47.99 Tuolumne .............. 50.59 49.40 
ke RE 96.15 3.84 PI oes viicc atone 49.69 50.30 
Monterey .............. 49.90 sae5 06°C Ventre ................. 55.44 44.55 
EER eee 56.62 43.47 ge Mo 56.44 43.55 


Nevada ................... 56.13 43.86 Gi 62.86 37.13 
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Taste XXXIX23 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE TOTAL TAX DOLLAR OF THE COUNTIES 
OF CALIFORNIA FOR THE YEAR 1921-22 
PER CENT OF TOTAL TAX DOLLAR DEVOTED TO 
General County Special 
County Business24 CityBusiness  Business25 Education26 
PRI isiiciccsnennsisitinismnniciiiisi 19.05 42.26 2.19 36.47 
HEMI Ss deitehachonsiahodauipeitshoteioks eS eee, em 9.99 
PRE ~ seviewnadoisinspialecsothenesels 55.44 6.76 79 37.00 
MMIII = sctucszicncncapsnovainannedsusiaenale 42.90 9.97 9.98 37.24 
IIR ac cncinccetrsovnpncactebicualeie 63.45 1.39 4.66 30.45 
UII 5s sccsisevsnstvisceapauneaasein 63.43 6.99 25 29.32 
Eg I ee 36.88 23.72 2.16 37.22 
» - AII URIII ss hcariadekeesintiuisiacdgsibbce Dei 74.18 aa OC ee 22.39 
El Dorado... wae 63.29 eee, 31.57 
FRESNO  <.-<.0:00..00.. we 35.22 15.98 2.55 46.23 
CI ela ciccasenssenciestmnnasaicbesios 49.41 8.29 ll 42.17 
TN i ocnsscsssciunsisinithoiles 53.63 10.31 1.64 34.41 
BREED. siiiicsiisescinnteineidiipnsiansi 27.37 29.39 1.86 45.37 
| ORR Rosahietle" ¢ 43.77 6.48 1.96 47.77 
BRN cinrelisivicosstdsenneiendsaieseealiciiiad 37.11 8.98 6.24 47.65 
pS Eee Oe 44,29 ee 38.23 
NINN ape ccakahils sscdecdaadionciantes 44.05 4.53 4.92 46.48 
RO. icin. isccereihcnidiiosbbainnisioness 50.92 3.43 1,24 44.39 
Los Angeles 20.42 32.69 2.39 44.48 
IE 2s cnnseutetinesnntnniebiaiins 47.17 3.94 .03 48.87 
MITE tas. odcansgeiansiiceneumeibdias 37.88 24.51 3.50 34.09 
PING. cccosconnstnsicaensanssoude See 5 ee 10 32.38 
Mendocino .0..........eccecceesseeceseee 52.88 | eee 40.86 
BE os chic accacin nian 52.64 6.64 2.13 38.59 
DD cid ccckicadccceomruaiie’ 53.71 3.86 1.73 40.69 
EE Te eS Se a cag Se 20.80 
SS eR aren 41.58 14.21 80 43.40 
EE sc vsscnisiccsemhblintbaitnitsmnloatian 51.47 14.81 03 33.68 
MIS ccisnscemnciltibictviabiaseisassasines 52.60 9.15 75 37.49 
UIE is iuicrese bth Abuiabiachs 32.70 16.50 3.92 46.86 
OE ES eee ee 39.75 9.63 89 49.71 
SS i 6. ssseiesanusiititaiponnaeint oe) 43 16.74 
Riverside 33.56 13.40 11.16 41.87 
PN ii irecsicticlatouiaiess 32.83 28.53 35 38.27 
I a 60.06 es Rh 31.58 
San Bernardino...................-.- 33.82 16.68 55 48.93 
| es 22.58 41.12 .84 35.44 
Ol IOI Suicsinnseccecetiesncevs og: =) “Bes 18.40 20.76 
BE | PE creck snstserestapibeianes 38.48 26.23 .09 35.19 
San Luis ObIGDO........ccocess0-e 47.13 11.25 1.69 39.91 
OSE” RSERSISRSRER eet rar 36.34 20.96 3.62 39.06 
SOMO TABS WOLR oar.csccsecesccessvscice 33.58 21.84 2.58 41.99 
ESS EE TT 36.41 19,93 47 43.18 
I I cin catstnsnsciensapunebaa 47.28 Tee SS 23 86 35.73 
eg ls EEE AR 58.02 8.66 50 32.81 
i RRR RS ae BC AYE 67.73 SRI ee oe 26.60 
a 51.50 6.10 5.64 36.74 
BITE Siishctisininnstcnassallssieiobin cali 32.15 19.52 1.86 46.45 
ERE E ger AE GE) 51.19 11.52 25 37.03 
pT RE ET aE SDE S MENSA 36.79 13.76 34 49.10 ’ 
EEE ate 61.25 2.82 13 35.78 
CN as aes 50.88 7.39 61 41,11 
RUE A cihcccontbkarneientgiocsubstbaiess de a eae 22.77 
IIIS da: cishsoiisininiduasidiinbindirasdinoace 46.81 IMR eee 43.17 
PIII: cctasauhbanidinataalapsionite 58.92 4.71 4.04 32.31 
TIE ois: neceesinbecssetenietuse 52.75 9.31 1.32 36.60 
TO i as cached ital 67.68 7.78 83 23.59 
Yuba 57.13 os eT ec i 23.29 
°3 Data for table taken from Reports from County Auditors and City Clerks of the State. 
* The general county elementary and high school taxes not included in this column. 
% This column includes the special taxes for county library, fire, lighting, drainage, flood 
control, mosquito abatement, roads, etc. 
% All the general county and special district taxes for education are included in this column. 
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Taste XXXV 
PER CENT BASIS OF ASSESSMENT FOR TAXATION PURPOSES IN THE 
COUNTIES OF CALIFORNIA FOR THE YEAR 1921-22 


Basis 


Assess- in Practice is 
County ment of Legal Limit 
Alameda ................ .4698 2.3490 
PI icecisanccceeses 6999 3.4995 
eS 3.000 
cn : SR 2.1905 
Calaveras .............. .5999 2.9995 
SEN -4366 2.1830 
Del Norte .............. .5000 2.5000 
El Dorado.............. .5008 2.5040 
Po a. .5128 2.5640 
aaa 5481 2.7405 
Humboldt .............. 3333 1.6665 
Iespetial ................ .3797 1.8985 
EE ae .6000 3.0000 
Ee Sa -5563 2.7815 
etapa .2874 1.4370 
I .4000 2.0000 
LET .6085 3.0425 
Los Angeles............ .5214 2.6070 
0 See .3851 1.9255 
I 4527 2.2635 
Mariposa ................ 7000 3.5000 
Mendocino ............ .5938 2.8690 
Ea .4258 2.1290 
Modoc ..................... .4000 2.0000 
OS Cee .5000 2.5000 
Monterey .............. 4771 2.3855 
a are .5500 2.7500 
Nevada ...............:.. -6000 3.0000 
Contra Costa.......... 4471 2.2355 


Per Cent that 
of Bonding Limit 


Basis 


o 
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Per Cent that 
f Bonding Limit 


Assess- in Practice is 
County ment of Legal Limit 
se .3146 1.5730 
SO 4500 2.2500 
eS -7000 3.5000 
Riverside ............... .2807 1.4035 
Sacramento ............ 5606 2.8030 
San Benito.............. .4500 2.2500 
San Diego............... .2933 1.4665 
San Francisco........ 4997 2.4985 
San Joaquin............ .4497 2.2485 
San Luis Obispo..... .5123 2.5615 
San Mateo.............. 4372 2.1860 
Santa Barbara...... .3194 1.5970 
Santa Clara............ .3672 1.8360 
Sests Cruc............ 4233 2.1165 
eee 3999 1.9995 
eee 5000 2.5000 
I ag Sa 4700 2.3500 
NI i acne .4186 2.0930 
NN .2885 1.4425 
Stanislaus .............. 3585 1.7925 
| ee 5500 2.7500 
Tehama .................. .5999 2.9995 
NE ccishathnndoinses .6018 3.0090 
Se .2839 1.4195 
Tuolumne .............. .5999 2.9995 
. PaCS -4000 2.0000 
TN hal isadicencenseibine .5000 2.5000 
Yuba niican? seene 2.7580 
San Bernardino.... .3490 1.7450 


TasLe XXXII17 


AMOUNT OF ASSESSED WEALTH NOT IN A HIGH SCHOOL 


DISTRICT IN 


THE COUNTIES OF CALIFORNIA—JULY 1, 1922 


Taxable Wealth Not 


Assignable toa 





County High School District 
Alameda $18,430,206 
Ee ee 319,160 
Butte 2,055,479 
Calaveras 876,305 
I iiiitcncticintonbaciacnsane 604,368 
er SOOte.. nn ne.-.e<0 156,245 
SE 29,410,175 
EARNER ea 10,384,875 
ssi 2,779,619 
Kings 134,505 
a 1,111,055 
Los Angeles.................... 6,382,080 
a 1,895,845 
SESS gan 940,025 
ES he sechscceasbite 8,642 
NEO RAEE 5,708,970 
a 2,221,430 
ES 802,175 
es 404,904 
Sacramento .................. 22,942,465 
San Bernardino ............ 3,618,225 





County 

i ee 
BN I a incietionerdons 
San Luis Obispo............ 
"ee 
Santa Barbara................ 
SE 
EE ae ne 
ES 
Siskiyou 
Solano 

Sonoma 
Stanislaus 
Sutter 

Tehama 
Tulare 


Taxable Wealth Not 
Assignable toa 
High School District 

4,866,495 
22,576,375 
8,244,451 
5,064,645 
3,069,835 
29,788,200 
2,813,860 

705,225 
83,035 
1,845,165 
1,628,430 
8,162,239 
1,534,232 
3,663,040 
1,980,878 
604,731 
3,132,254 
15,716,510 
9,539,960 


$236,206,333 


17 Data taken from the reports received from the County Auditors of California. 
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MARKETING THE TEACHER 


ETHEL HUNLEY COLDWELL 
Assistant Appointment Secretary, University of California 


HE VARIOUS studies dealing with placement which have 
appeared in the past two or three years, indicate that educa- 
@i tional authorities are awake to the fundamental importance of 

HS problems connected with the training and selection of teachers. 

As yet, most of such studies have been concerned with the 

mechanics of registration and statistics. The following analysis of the 
year’s work of the placement office of the University of California at 
Berkeley is an attempt to deduce from the experience of the year some of 
the outstanding facts which may be interesting to teachers and adminis- 
trative officers. While the facts as they appear to one office may not 
coincide with those of other placement offices of somewhat different char- 
acter, such as the Placement Division of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion, it is probable that the general trend will be the same everywhere in 
this state. 


Distribution of Calls. The appointment office of the University of 
California received during the fiscal year July 1925 to July 1926, seventeen 
hundred and ninety-eight calls for teachers in California, distributed as 
follows: 




















ELEMENTARY - - - - - 80 Private ScHoots - - - 60 
Juntor HicH ScHoor - - 79 Part-TIME SCHOOLS - - 13 
Hic ScHoor - - - - 1058 MISCELLANEOUS, SUBSTI- 

ADMINISTRATION AND TuTes, Tutors - - - 135 

SUPERVISION - - - - 100 
SUMMARY 

California Calls (Not University or College) in 1525 
Out of State and California Colleges and Universities 40 
California Junior Colleges and Teachers’ Colleges 64 
Chant GE Girne a aici ites cntensscibnemnneennissinhincitiiie 104 
Out of State Colleges (Junior and Teachers..)......... 18 
Foreign am 47 





Early Calls Desirable. Placement in California has grown earlier each 
year for the past three years, the season having begun in March of the 
current year, although the rush season developed after the Principals’ 
Convention in April. The peak of business was reached in June, and con- 
tinued throughout the month and the first week of July, after which it 
diminished very rapidly. As usual, October has been the lightest month of 
the season, only twenty-two calls having been received. 


Calls for Administrators. The California calls for administrative 


officers have been more numerous than previously. They are listed as 
follows: 
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SUPERVISION 


Assistant State Superintendent of Schools 1 
District Superintendent and Principal High School.................. 1 
City Superintendent 1 
Assistant Superintendent 1 
Attendance Officer 4 
4 
1 
1 














Coordinator 
tT 4 
Directors l 
Principals : 
High School................. 18 
Junior High School 1 
Elementary 11 
Vice-Principals : 
High School OEE NS ET ae > a eR 3 
Elementary .................... re 3 





CO NOHO ANNCOKHES 























Boards of Education Select on Superficial Evidence. It is obvious 
from the proportion of executives placed in comparison with those in regu- 
lar teaching positions that the present method employed by Boards of 
Education in selecting administrative officers is far less effective and 
scientific than that used by principals in securing teachers. Notice, of 
vacancies is broadcast far and wide, and in the intense competition which 
ensues, selection is often made on an extremely superficial basis of personal 
comparison rather than on an intensive study of candidates’ confidential 
records. There is a very great need for the education of lay boards as 
to the legitimate use of available information about candidates. 

Holders of Junior High School. Certificates Not in Demand. In com- 
parison with the number of candidates holding the Junior High School 
credential, the calls for Junior High School teachers are few, and most of 
these are open only to those holding the regular secondary credential. At 
the end of the season there were accordingly eighty-six holders of this cre- 
dential unplaced. The inference is clear that students preparing for teach- 
ing should be warned of this condition. 

Experienced Elementary Teachers in Demand. The demand for ex- 
perienced elementary teachers exceeded the supply, and a considerable 
number of trainees whose records in practice teaching were exceptionally 
good were placed. It can be stated definitely that in Central California, 
at least, there is no great surplus of elementary teachers, though a few may 
still be unplaced. 


Surplus of High School Teachers. This condition does not obtain in 
the case of high school teachers. It is now clear that there was, both last 
year and this, a considerable surplus. It is true that a certain percentage 
of these teachers are unplaced because they have elected major subjects 
in a group of social studies in which the applicants outnumber the calls. 
There were, for example, during the fiscal year just past, sixty-eight calls 
for teachers, both experienced and inexperienced in this group, of which - 
forty-seven were for a combination of subjects. There were but two calls 
for economics alone, and five for other subjects with economics. There 
were none in political science. In startling contrast to the demand is the 
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fact that the December, May, and Intersession classes show a total of 
ninety-five candidates for teaching social studies. At a period when there 
is a scarcity of teachers, such of these as have minors in other subjects 
may expect to be placed, but when majors are available in practically all 
subjects except men’s physical education, the probabilities are that many 
of these teachers will either not be placed or will accept positions which 
they are not especially well qualified to fill. 


Over Age at Forty! A by-product of this surplus of teachers is the 
group who are, from the standpoint of superintendents, over age. This 
is a term of somewhat varying significance. At present the tendency is 
such that a teacher of forty or more is almost impossible to place, and one 
of ten or more years’ experience, if she be wise, will attempt to secure a 
city school position where tenure is certain. In short, the tenure law on 
one hand, and the over-supply of teachers on the other, render the position 
of the experienced teacher somewhat precarious. 


Inexperience Favored for Financial Reasons. The inexperienced 
teacher fares better. The salary schedules in most communities are very 
good, the schedule for women beginning at $1800 as a rule, though a few 
places have a somewhat lower scale. The maximum in most country high 
schools is from $2100 to $2400 or $2500 for women, though young men 
trained in one academic subject and able to take charge of athletics may 
command as high as $2400 at the outset. Advancement is at the rate of 
not to exceed $100 per year. Once this schedule is established, superin- 
tendents are reluctant to lower it, but apparently in order to keep down 
the tax rate, they nullify its effectiveness by employing inexperienced teach- 
ers at a minimum salary to fill the vacancies. The result is that a large 
number of young trainees are placed at the minimum salary. 

In the placement of teachers in other states California placement offi- 
cers have very negative success. This is due to several causes. Most of 
the calls from other states demand experienced teachers at salaries from 
$300 to $600 less than the prevailing wage paid in California. 


During the past year this office has had on file 3311 candidates, of whom 
1348 were new, and 1963 were re-registrants. Of the re-registrants, a 
large majority were persons already employed who desired promotion, 
and who wisely placed a record of each successive experience on file. 

Service in this office could be materially improved if orders for teach- 
ers could be filed in appointment offices before the rush of the summer 
session begins. 











EDUCATION 


Conducted by Dr. FRANK C. TOUTON 
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An adequate statement of the goals of Secondary Education must 
be based on the fundamental instincts and must comprehend the major 
interests and life purposes of the adolescent and early adolescent population 
in their teens. In schools where “directing activity’ is accepted as the 
principle which guides the efforts of class-room teachers, two types of 
direction are always necessary: namely, (1) adequate, clearly defined, and 
worthy educational goals must be stated, and (2) specific contributions of 
each of the school subjects must be determined upon, announced, and 
accepted by both teachers and pupils. 

For formulating the list of major objectives of Secondary Education 
and the specsfic objectives for several subjects as here given, the writer is 
pleased to acknowledge the valuable services of Dr. Touton and a group 
of teachers and graduate students in Education. The lists of course objec- 
tives here presented are offered as suggestions only, being typical units of 
the many lists of subject-matter objectives which might well be worked 
out ‘by the faculty of each secondary school—Tue Ept1ror. 


THE ROLE OF OBJECTIVES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


FRANK C. TOUTON 


Professor of Education, University of Southern California, 
Assisted by Teachers and Graduate Students in Education 


Changing Purposes of Secondary Education. The secondary-school 
curriculum has responded to the changing social, industrial, and economic 
conditions of our country. The Latin Grammar School, our earliest insti- 
tution of secondary education in America, was established as a school in 
which the basic language tools were mastered preparatory to further study 
in the College (a divinity school), or to intensive study in the office of the 
practicing physician or lawyer. The techniques of these professions were 
found in books written in Latin or Greek. The school, therefore, was 
essentially preparatory, and its curriculum was the fundamentals of these 
languages. It has been pointed out that in America the cultural value of 
foreign language study was advanced after the preparatory and vocational 
values had ceased to exist for a majority of students of these languages. 

Later with changing social, industrial, and economic conditions in the 
American colonies, demands were made upon the several institutions of 
secondary education that courses be introduced which would develop a 
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broader social outlook in addition to courses in Latin and Greek offered 
as preparatory to the professional studies. In response to this demand 
courses were offered to provide the facts of literature, civics, accounting, 
geography, surveying, navigation, drawing, etc., all in the English language. 
Thus we find in the American Academy from 1750 to 1850 curricula which 
reveal the three-fold purpose of education as then and now conceived— 
preparatory, cultural, and vocational. Subjects were added to the curricu- 
lum from time to time, each because of some supposed or real contribution 
to attainment of preparatory, cultural, or vocational aims of education. 
Available evidence does not show that the specific contributions of each of 
these new subjects were ever critically examined or thoughtfully consid- 
ered. By gradual accretions of new courses the curriculum of the academy 
grew. 

Though first established in 1821 the American public high school was 
slow to develop indeed during the first half century of its life history. The 
principle of free, tax-supported elementary education was not uniformly 
accepted previous to the Civil War, while the principle of tax-supported 
secondary schools seems to have been seriously questioned prior to the 
famous Kalamazoo decision of 1872. Though the avowed purpose of 
the American High School was to give at public expense the curriculum 
experiences which had been previously offered in the Academy on a tuition 
basis, yet in practice the broad curriculum offerings of the Academy were 
not uniformly duplicated in the early American Secondary Schools. Lim- 
ited public support made necessary a limitation of offerings; the selection 
of subjects for the school program was usually made from among those 
approved for college entrance. It may truly be said that the chief offerings 
of the American High School prior to 1900 were those considered neces- 
sary for college preparation. Many critics of the present program of the 
secondary school maintain that the high school still is essentially a college 
preparatory institution. 


A study of school budgets in California cities reveals the fact that in 
that State at present approximately one-half the total school expenditures 
for instruction are used in providing teachers of music, physical education, 
and the fine and practical arts. It has been pointed out, too, that but one- 
half of the school building floor space is assigned to class-rooms in which 
instruction of a college preparatory type is given. In the secondary schools 
of California today the curriculum is fraught with possibilities of prepara- 
tory, cultural, and vocational training. So wide is the variety of offerings, 
and so expensive have the instructional program, the school plant, and 
equipment become that a questioning attitude is developing among tax- 
payers relative to the economic aspects of school administration. 

The Demand for Economy in Education. From many quarters school 
men who listen hear the demands for economy in educational administra- 
tion. Costs of school buildings have increased, more and better buildings 
are provided than formerly, teachers’ salaries have been raised, a larger 
percentage of the adolescent population is enrolled in high school, etc. The 
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reply of the parent to the insistent demand for greater economy is that 
school children must have good school buildings, well paid and well pre- 
pared teachers, and that normal children have equal rights to education of 
a variety of types through the elementary and secondary school period. 
The replies of forward-looking school administrators, principals, super- 
visors, and teachers are or should be embodied in pledges to the public that 
the principles of good business management will be applied in determining 
necessary costs and that instruction will be increasingly purposeful with 
objectives clearly defined, both for the school as a whole and for each of 
the several subjects. 

General Objectives of Secondary Education. In so large an enterprise 
as is the instructional program of secondary education of today, it is of 
utmost importance that the agencies and activities employed shall be direct- 
ed toward clearly defined and worthy goals. These goals, when stated, will 
of necessity reveal our philosophy of.secondary education and will point 
the way toward which the efforts of both faculty and student-body may 
well be directed. A truly adequate list of goals for secondary education 
must be based on the fundamental instincts, and must comprehend the 
major interests and life purposes of the adolescent and early post-adoles- 
cent population. 

Thoughtful educators are today questioning seriously the nature and 
extent of the values which result from undirected and purposeless effort. 
It is a recognized fact that an experience with no objectives, whether it be 
a summer vacation trip among the natural wonders of America or among 
the historic settings of Europe, or a lecture course in one of the natural 
or social sciences, is almost certain to be of less educational value than one 
which has been planned under expert guidance and is consciously directed 
to the attainment of previously agreed upon objectives. Several years ago 
a Committee of the National Education Association proposed the “Car- 
dinal Principles of Secondary Education,” making a report which has 
commanded serious and much favorable consideration. The outstanding 
courses of study which have been formulated for secondary schools since 
that time have been influenced largely by the principles laid down by that 
committee. With the ever broadening interests of individuals and groups 
the goals of secondary education have become so diverse in character that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to set down briefly the principles which 
should supply adequate guidance to a majority of high school students. 
Such a formulation of principles, if worthy, accepted, and fully utilized, 
would certainly give purpose to the activities of many students who at 
present lack adequate direction. 

To organize student activities about worthy projects should challenge 
the thought of those of us who are privileged to direct secondary-school 
students toward enriched experiences, higher standards of living, and 
vocational skills. Obviously, no course or subject should be offered which 
does not make a substantial contribution to the attainment of one or more 
of the objectives of the truly adequate list. Moreover, the criterion for 
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the worth of any secondary-school subject must be the evident connection 
between the course objectives for that offering and the general objectives 


for a high-school education. In a very real sense the course is the means 
used in the attainment of worthy objectives. On no other basis can a course 
be justified. 

It is obvious that before means can be selected which are Worthy, 
appropriate, and useful, goals must be determined upon and stated. From 
an extended consideration of the interests of both adolescents and adults 
in American life of today, it is here proposed that the secondary school 
should direct the curricular and extra-curricular activities of its student 
body in developing abilities in the following ten spheres: 


Objectives for Secondary Education* 


1. Developing Physical Fitness. Information on healthful living, with an apprecia- 
tion of the ideal of a sound mind in a sound body, conducive to personal health 
habits of a high order gained through the conscious application of the principles 
of hygienic living in a scientific health program. 


2. Applying Fundamental Processes to Scientific and Social Phenomena, An in- 
creased command of the fundamental processes, extended to include English, 
foreign languages, mathematics, and the language symbols of the fine arts, with 
an appreciation of their importance together with a realization of the need for 
skill in their application to scientific and socially worth while situations provided 
by the subject matter and the social program of the school. 

3. Discovering Interests and Aptitudes. Information on the pursuits of mankind, 
with a variety of experiences gained through doing the ordinary unspecialized 
tasks in one’s daily activities and through the prescribed cultural and pre- 


vocational contacts of the school, thus giving a basis for educational and voca- 
tional guidance. 


4. Using Native Capacities to the Maximum. Information on, and practice in, 
forming habits of developing to the full one’s physical, mental, and moral 
resources, thus securing for the individual, through self directed projects, maxi- 
mum development in resourceful living. 


5. Preparing for Economic Independence or Advanced Training. Proficiency evi- 


denced by acquiring vocational skills, or by meeting entrance requirements for 
technical or academic schools of higher rank. 


6. Participating in Diversified Aesthetic and Recreational Activities. Information 
on a variety of aesthetic or recreational activities together with an appreciation 
of their values for post-school leisure hours gained through habits of partici- 
pating in many such school group experiences. 


7. Evolving High Standards of Conduct in Personal and Group Life. Knowledge 
of responsibilities implied in group membership, gained through habits of co- 
operating in worthy school enterprises, with information on social customs, 
regard for high moral standards, habits of responding in socially approved 
ways to the stimuli which group life affords, developing thereby group con- 
sciousness, respect for established laws, strong ethical character, reverence 
towards God, with practice in stimulating others to their best efforts in improv- 
ing existing standards of personal and group conduct. 


8 Contributing to Worthy Home Life. An appreciation of home making ideals 
through a knowledge of worthy examples, with practice in developing habits 
of skillful performance in many units of activity essential to the enrichment 
of home life. 


*Adapted from the list of Junior High School Objectives given in Junior High School 
Procedure by Touton, F. C., and Struthers, A. B, Ginn and Company. 
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9. Evaluating the Past in Determining Its Contributions to the Present. Information 
on peoples and events in the past, with a sympathetic understanding of their 
contributions to human progress tending to the habitual interpretation of racial 
or national groups in terms of the then existing standards. 


10. Understanding the Significance of Larger Group Relationships in the World 
Today. Information on the family, religious, economic, industrial, and political 
relationships of the peoples of the world at large, learning thereby the mutual 
interdependence of individuals and groups, developing an international con- 
sciousness with broad, sympathetic understanding and tolerance for the views 
of others, as well as recognition of various phases of social progress. 


Guiding Principles in the Formulation of Course Objectives. Many 
and varied are the attempts now under way in the problem of formulating 
for each course offered in the secondary school curriculum a clearly de- 
fined set of subject-matter objectives. In the process of formulating these 
course objectives, it seems reasonable to assume, and it is here suggested 
that the following principles should be observed: 


1. The subject-matter objectives as finally agreed upon by instructors or depart- 
ments for each course should obviously contribute to the attainment of several 
“Objectives of Secondary Education,” as given in a list similar to the formu- 
lation presented above. 


2. The specific contributions of a course to each of the objectives to which a real 
contribution is made should, so far as possible, be mutually exclusive. 


3. The words “information on, knowledge of, appreciation of, practice in, skill in, 
ability in, etc.” should be freely used in introducing the statements of the 
several subject contributions to the attainment of the Objectives of Secondary 
Education. 


4. Each of the several captions used as a terse statement of a major subject- 
matter objective should be such a modification of the statement of general 
objective as will refer to the particular subject content through which a contri- 
bution is to be made. 


5. The values of a subject should be evident to a student who reads the list of 
objectives formulated for the subject. 


6. It should be possible to make out a positive case for each subject which holds 
a rightful place in the secondary school curriculum. 


It should be observed also that no course should be expected to make 
equally important contributions to all ten major “Objectives of Secondary 
Education”; rather it is to be expected that the major contributions of a 
course will be made to the attainment of a certain few objectives. In such 
cases, after serious consideration has been given in an effort to point out 
the contributions of the course to each of the ten major objectives, only the 
real contributions of the course will be listed, and in case it is decided that 
no significant contribution is, or should be, made to the attainment of a 
given major objective, that fact will be stated along with the mention of 
the objective. 

Of necessity in the present state of our Secondary School Curriculum 
a majority of the course contributions will be of the information and 
appreciation types; yet through each course it is possible to develop cer- 
tain habits and skills which are of considerable importance in the personal, 
social, industrial, and economic equipments of the individual students. 

In order that a certain amount of uniformity may be had in the pro- 
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gram of formulating and listing the objectives of the courses, several 
suggested formulations, one for Eighth Grade Civics, one for General 
Science, one for First Year Spanish, one for American History, one for 
Bookkeeping, and one for Chemistry have been worked out and are ap- 
pended as suggestive lists. These may be thought of as typical of the 
desired form and extent of treatment of a helpful and useful list of the 
many units of the Secondary School Curriculum. 


Suggested Lists of Objectives to Be Reached or Approached 
Through Subject Studies 


The lists of objectives for the several subjects here given are proposed 
as suggestive formulations of that which should be worked out by each 
school staff for each course or unit of study offered in the secondary school 
curriculum. It is believed that guide lines of the type here suggested will 
clarify to the pupil the meaning of his studies and bring about more whole- 
hearted activity of a worthy type. 


Civics in the Junior High School 


1. Developing physical fitness through information on right social attitudes. 
Appreciation of one’s individual responsibility to safeguard health in the matter 
of housing conditions, milk supply, disposal of wastes, the enforcement of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act, Oleomargarine Act, and proper sanitation. Infor- 
mation regarding the health department of the city, and the efforts to prevent 
epidemics and in other ways safeguard the general wellbeing of the community. 


2. Applying fundamental processes to economic, political and social problems. 
Ability to understand what is meant by Law and Order, Immigration, Capital, 
Labor, Government, Politics, Fire Loss and Prevention, Protection, Communi- 
cation and Transportation through an intelligent use of newspapers and such 
magazines as National Geographic, Literary Digest, etc. Practice in the inter- 
pretation of contemporary events. 


3. Discovering interests and aptitudes through a study of modern social situations 
and the lives of great men who have shaped modern society. Information on 
modern social problems with suggested solutions which will awaken in the pupil 
a desire actively to participate in the political and social life of his community. 
An appreciation of the importance of worthy leadership in the moulding of 
civic standards as revealed in the study of the lives of such men and women as 
Roosevelt, Gorgas, Burbank, Woodrow Wilson, Frances Willard, Helen Keller, 
etc. 

4. Using native capacities to the maximum in the study of the material necessary 
to a mastery of the subject content of Civics. Information on the correct habits 
of silent reading which will enable pupil more easily to master the subject content. 
Appreciation of the need of full development of one’s physical, mental, and 
moral resources to cope with the civic problems of the present day. Practice 
in an attempt to grasp the significant facts and fundamental concepts peculiar 
to group life. 

5. Preparing for economic independence or advanced training through a study of 
the importance of education in business, professional, and social life. Infor- 
mation on the careers of politicians, diplomats, and public-service employees, 
emphasizing public-service professions as possible fields of service. Apprecia- 
tion of the need of training for fitness for the tasks of community leadership. 

6. Developing a desire for the participation in diversified aesthetic and recreational 
activities through a discussion of the importance of play in community welfare. 
Information on the instinctive basis of play and the provisions made to satisfy 
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that tendency in community organization. Appreciation of present playground 
facilities, community musical concerts, social welfare activities, public lectures, 
etc. which will create an interest and a desire to profit by their use. 


. Establishing and maintaining such standards of conduct in personal and com- 


munity life by practicing and encouraging good citizenship. Appreciation of the 
need of good-will, willingness to co-operate for the good of the group in worthy 
school enterprises, right attitudes toward self-government officers which will 
inspire respect for law; appreciation of family, home, and church, through 
understanding the part each plays in civic life. 


. Contributing to worthy home life through a study of the importance of the home 


in society, Information on the development of the home as a social institution, 
emphasizing its part in the development of society. Recognition of the possible 
dangers confronting the home such as disease, poverty, estranged family rela- 
tionships, commercialized amusements, etc. Practice in taking home for dis- 
cussion interesting items on current political, social, moral, civic, industrial, 
and economic problems. 


Evaluating present economic, political and social situations through a knowledge 
and appreciation of the contributions of the past. Information on the Open 
Door policy, the present Immigration policy with the attending task of Ameri- 
canization, the development of the franchise, equality of opportunity through 
reading of the lives of such as Lincoln, Riis, Jane Addams, and others. An 
appreciation of the growth of the present form of government which will build 
knowledge of and respect for it. 


Understanding the significance of larger group relationships of the world today. 
An appreciation of the invaluable contributions of the various racial and national 
groups which make up the social organization of present society, emphasizing 
the service of such men as Lafayette, Schurz, Booker T. Washington, Bryce, and 
others. An appreciation of the privilege of membership today in a world com- 
munity, through a study of transportation, communication, etc. 


General Science in the Junior High School 


Developing physical fitness through information on the contributions of General 
Science to health. Appreciation of the fundamentals of correct diet through 
information on foods containing proteins, fats, carbohydrates, calcium, iron, and 
phosphorus; information on insects, particularly flies and mosquitoes as trans- 
mitters of disease; on combs, toothbrushes, eating utensils, handkerchiefs, public 
utilities, as possibilities of disease infection. Information on the formation of 
such habits of posture, exercise, play, sleeping, eating, and drinking as lead 
toward health, beauty, success and happiness; information on the results of 
the use of alcohol, tobacco, drugs, etc. Ability to understand and apply the 
principles of first aid in cases of asphyxiation, burns, poison, fire, electric shock, 
sunburn, etc. 


Applying fundamental processes in General Science to scientific and social phe- 
nomena. Ability to read and understand scientific concepts as they occur in 
current literature and in the daily newspapers; information on the elementary 
laws of science and their application to every-day life; ability to think resource- 
fully and from cause to effect through a clear understanding of scientific con- 
cepts. 


Discovering interests and aptitudes through an understanding of modern scien- 
tific processes, Information on a wide variety of sciences, covering biology, 
physics, chemistry, and geology, providing an opportunity for guidance in the 
selection of one or more of them for further work. Opportunity to discover 
personal interests and aptitudes through information on natural laws as applied 
to mechanisms, such as automobiles, radios, electric and gas meters as well as 
inventions applied to industries, etc. 


Using native capacities to the maximum through discovery and participation in 
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some phase of science which provides an. engaging interest. Ability to select 
and carry out projects with identification of all given elements, facts, or relations 
pertinent thereto through the selection and organization of information that 
bears on the problem and the testing of suggested outcomes and the accuracy 
of conclusions; practice in the interpretation of certain natural phenomena and 
in verifying certain laws of science through observation of simple laboratory 
procedure. 


Preparing for economic independence or advanced training in scientific fields. 
Utilization of the study of a wide variety of sciences as an opportunity for 
guidance in the selection of one or more of them for later work on a vocational 
basis through information on the contributions of science to industry, commerce 
and trade, medicine, agriculture, education, social service, research, etc. 


Providing opportunities for participation in diversified and recreational activi- 
ties through observation and appreciation of scientific processes and reading. 
Information on scientific laws and principles governing or modifying plants, 
animals, mountains, water, sky, rocks, earth, etc., so as to develop interest, 
appreciation, and opportunity for information of interests which will open 
fruitful fields in which much leisure time may be spent. Ability to construct 
radios, boats, laboratory apparatus, to be used as possible hobbies for worthy 
use of leisure. 


Evolving high standards of conduct in personal and group life through an 
interpretation and appreciation of scientific laws. Knowledge and appreciation 
of the elementary laws of nature as they apply to problems of citizenship, to 
the result of habits of living on the races of the world, and to the survival of 
plants and animal life. Ability to appreciate the manifestations of superhuman 
power through scientific phenomena and universal order. Knowledge of scien- 
tific basis for community health and reasons for moral living. 


Contributing to worthy home membership through practical application of the 
laws of science to the home, Information on the scientific conditions influencing 
the ideal home, such as ventilation, labor-saving devices, sanitation, food, cloth- 
ing, lighting, heating, and the methods of the best regulation of these conditions 
at the minimum expense. Information on such scientific devices or equipment; 
such as the telescope, camera, radio, field glasses, lenses, etc., for the purpose of 
promoting and supplementing avocational interest in the home. 


Evaluating the contributions of men of science to present day civilization. 
Knowledge of the contribution of scientists of all ages to the welfare of society 
and ability to judge their contributions in the then existing conditions as mani- 
fested in modern methods of sanitation, telephones, motor vehicles, aeroplanes, 
telegraphy, medicine and surgery, industrial implements, etc. The meaning to 
present day life of such men as Newton, Pasteur, Franklin, Burbank, Millikan, 
Edison, etc. 


Understanding of the value of science as a means of larger group relationships 
in the world today, Information on the contributions of science to hyman wel- 
fare through means which increase trade, mobility of population and methods of 
communication which have been influential in building world contacts and devel- 
oping a larger breadth of vision and understanding. 


First Year Spanish 


Developing physical fitness through first year Spanish. No significant contri- 
bution. Health habits as essential to study should be considered. 

Mastering of the elementary techniques involved in the reading, writing, and 
speaking of very simple Spanish. Ability to understand simple idiomatic word 
combinations with such common verbs as tener, hacer, llamar, estar, tomar, 
querer, and gustar. Ability to recognize the principles of grammar in word 
forms and relations, such as verb tenses of regular verbs, and verb tenses of 
certain common irregular verbs as tener, estar, hacer, etc.; comparison of reg- 
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ular adjectives, and of such common irregular adjectives as bueno, malo, grande, 
and pequefio; use of pronouns, as reflexives, direct or indirect objects, and 
relatives; use of cardinal numerals; some common uses of the definite and 
indefinite article. Beginnings of a substantial vocabulary through exercise in 
translation of words relating to school, the family, clothes, the body, the days, 
the months, the seasons, the world, furniture, foods, animals, vehicles of con- 
veyance, writing materials, the professions and occupations, coins, and metals, 
and common verbs and adjectives, common interrogative words, and common 
prepositions. Knowledge of the essentials of Spanish pronunciation through 
example and imitation in the recitation of simple proverbs, poetry, songs, and 
simple conversation. Practice in reading simple prose, Ability to reproduce 
with accuracy and reasonable speed groups of sentences that have been heard 
many times in the classroom. Practice in spelling Spanish words from dictation. 
Discovering interests and aptitudes through an appreciation of the culture and 
pursuits of Spanish speaking countries. Knowledge of some of the industries 
and natural resources of such Spanish-speaking countries as Mexico, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and South America, and of the opportunities for American business 
intercourse with these countries. Information in Spanish as a means of dis- 
covering linguistic ability, and some knowledge of the lives of the Spanish- 
speaking people as they compare with our every day activities. 


Using linguistic aptitude to the maximum through classroom activity. Pro- 
viding for increased ability in Spanish through enriched activities such as mak- 
ing scrap books with cut-outs fully labeled in Spanish as to names of subjects, 
parts of body, clothing, etc.; keeping classbooks made up of pictures and short 
compositions, original or resumes; making calendars, maps of countries, etc.; 
study of South American and Spanish products; dramatization of fairy tales, 
fables, vocabulary, and reading matter, such as a scene in a grocery store, on 
a street corner, at a breakfast table, etc.; and making programs celebrating 
féte days, Spanish and American. 


. Preparing for economic independence through the study of Spanish. Informa- 


tion on certain occupations of Spanish speaking countries and their business con- 
tacts with America, Skill in the use of simple business vocabulary and corre- 
spondence such as the writing of letters of application and acceptance. 


. Providing for participation in diversified aesthetic and recreational activities 


through appreciation and understanding of Spanish. Practice in reading simple 
Spanish stories and in interpreting Spanish life and thought through participa- 
tion in simple songs, dances, and plays. 

Evolving high standards in personal and group life. No significant contri- 
bution. 

Developing worthy home membership through an appreciation of the value set 
upon the home in foreign countries. Knowledge of home life in Spanish speak- 
ing countries with an appreciation of the importance placed on courtesy, obedi- 
ence, reverence of elders, etc. 

Evaluating the present status of the Spanish speaking people through an appre- 
ciation of their past contributions to civilization. Information leading to an 
improved interest in Spanish-speaking people and a more sympathetic attitude 
toward them. 

Understanding the significance of our relationships with Spanish speaking coun- 
tries. Information on our economic relationships with South American coun- 
tries. Information on some of the problems of Mexican borderline states, Ap- 
preciation of the contribution of Spanish culture to American civilization. 


Bookkeeping 
The conservation of physical fitness through correct methods of work in Book- 


keeping. Appreciation of good posture during clerical work; information on 
the best arrangement of desks and windows in order to save eye-strain; skill 
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in the use of machines as labor saving devices and the prevention of fatigue; 
skill in the organization of work to eliminate useless effort; ability to recognize 
minor points as such and. waste but little energy on them; appreciation of the 
nervous strain saved by preparing reports and forms as far as possible before 
the end of the month so that in the time of strain and stress it is only neces- 
sary to add one or two items and the work is finished; information as to the 
real function of the auditor, the probability of making certain mistakes, and 
the way in which they are made less frequently, all with a view to prevent 
useless worry. 


. Application of the fundamental processes of arithmetic and language in record- 


ing accounts, Increased skill in arithmetic, in addition, subtraction, and exten- 
sions; skill in understanding English, through the exact interpretation required 
in order to record a transaction; skill in English expression through the making 
of the explanations in the Journal, which require conciseness; skill in penman- 
ship, that the books may be neat and legible; etc. 


. Discovering clerical interests and attitudes. Information on debits and credits, 


trial balances, accounts; on the requirements for keeping a set of books; on the 
avenues and possibilities of promotion to other or higher positions; on the value 
.of bookkeeping as a means of getting a starting point for entering the business 
world; etc, 


. Using native capacities for clerical work to the maximum. Appreciation of the 


possibility of attaining results commensurate with the effort expended by realiz- 
ing the immense labor of finding a mistake that can be prevented through a 
little care in avoiding it; appreciation of the responsibilities involved in work- 
ing without immediate supervision; appreciation of the value of perseverance 
and close attention to the work at hand. 


. Preparation for economic independence as a bookkeeper or for advanced train- 
ing in the field of accountancy. Skill in keeping a set of books, including jour- 


nalizing, posting, making simple statements, making extensions and handling 
business forms; information as to office environment and best methods of pro- 
cedure and technique; information as to the field of accountancy and its 
possibilities; etc. 


. An appreciation of the satisfactions resulting from an extensive piece of record 


work when accurately done. Appreciation of the appeal of good handwriting; 
appreciation of well kept and neatly arranged books and statements; apprecia- 
tion of the pleasing effect of precise ruling; etc. 


. Evolving high standards of conduct in business relationship. Appreciation of 


the value of honest treatment of others through applications and methods of 
business credit; appreciation of the value of honesty with ourselves through 
the certainty with which copying and forcing of balances can be detected by 
the auditor or teacher through the internal checks of the system; appreciation 
of responsibility through the necessity of not neglecting even insignificant 
items; appreciation of the value of time both through the study of interest and 
discount and the resultant confusion resulting from work put off; information 
as to community interest and endeavor through the universality of bookkeeping 
methods; appreciation of the value of a reputation through the study of “good- 
will” and the knowledge that it is often actually capitalized for hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; skill in maintaining harmonious relations with others 
through making one’s books accord with the books of one’s creditors and cus- 
tomers. 


. Contributing to financial success in the home. Appreciation of thrift habits; 
information on the value of a budget system; information on the interpretation 
of a balance sheet so that one may the more wisely select his investments; infor- 
mation on the cost to the customer of “delivery and credit,” as opposed to “cash 
and carry,” etc. 


. Evaluating the past in terms of the present in the field of business. Information 
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on methods used in the past in recording business transactions; appreciation of 
the fact that old established principles can be successfully applied to a modern 
situation, as was bookkeeping to corporation accounting, as in bookkeeping now 
to cost accounting; skill in interpreting present issues in terms of past experi- 
ences by handling a new transaction in the light of similar transactions handled 
in the past. 

Understanding the significance of the larger group relationships of the world 
today as relating to commerce and finance. Appreciation of the close financial 
tie between states and nations, as evidenced by the use of drafts and foreign 
exchange; information as to mutual interdependence as exemplified through dis- 
tant purchases, transportation, etc.; skill in understanding the balance sheet to 
the end that municipal finance will be better comprehended and that public off- 
cials will be held to a stricter accounting by an enlightened electorate. 


American History 


Demonstrating the need for developing physical fitness as shown in national 
situations. An appreciation of the possibility of developing physical fitness as 
shown in the lives of certain national characters: Pioneers, Frontiersmen, 
Roosevelt, etc.; knowledge and an appreciation of the necessity of physical 
fitness in national defense as revealed in the Spanish-American War and the 
World War; the need for physical fitness as shown in health data of the 
recent draft, in national undertakings such as the Panama Canal and the Philip- 
pines, and in such national legislation as the Pure Food and Drug Act, Meat 
Inspection, the Oleomargarine Act, etc. 


Applying fundamental processes to historical material. Ability to read with 
understanding and interest literature such as the World’s Work, the Literary 
Digest and Current History; to discuss intelligently political and social prob- 
lems of the day; skill in interpreting such contemporary events as Elections, 
Labor Troubles, League of Nations, National War Debt Payments, Immigra- 
tion Taxation, etc. 


Discovering interests and aptitudes through information on pursuits and experi- 
ences of great historical characters, Information on and appreciation of the lives 
of great men in political, social, and industrial history, as Adams, Washington, 
Lafayette, Hamilton, Jefferson, Jackson, Clay, Webster, Grant, Lee, Roosevelt, 
Eli Whitney, Edison, etc. 


Using native capacity to maximum in reading American History. Broad infor- 
mation on and serious thought concerning the ideals, ambitions, and tendencies 
to action gained through biographical studies of notable men and women of 
history, as Washington, Lincoln, Clara Barton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
through historical accounts of industrial, social, economic, and political move- 
ments, 

Preparing for economic independence or advanced training in the field of social 
service through history. Information on historical study as used in such pro- 
fessions as those of history teachers, lawyers, politicians, diplomats, etc. 
Providing opportunity for participation in diversified recreational activities 
through reading history. The appreciation of historical writings and biograph- 
ical sketches; providing for recreation through ability, disposition, and habit of 
diversified observation of men, institutions, and affairs; and through the habit of 
conversation and formal discussion of economic, civic, and social problems; 
ability to obtain the maximum of pleasure from travel in regions sacred to 
American History. 

Evolving high standards of living through appreciation of past and present 
problems of group life. Appreciation of an individual’s obligation of service to 
posterity in assuming responsibilities, burdens, sufferings, and privations—all 
in order to hand down the great heritage of American institutions; development 
of group consciousness and broadmindedness through appreciation of divergent 
points of view with toleration for dogmas, parties, sects, and sympathy with 
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all classes of people; respect for constituted authority; habits of reserving final 
judgment until all necessary evidence is in. 


. Developing worthy home membership through an appreciation of the value in 


home life of a knowledge of men and events of American History. Participa- 
tion at home in intelligent social discussion of current political, social, civic, 
industrial, economic, and moral problems; a realization of the contribution of 
the home to national stability and to the upbuilding of American ideals. 
Evaluating present national situations through an appreciation and knowledge 
of past problems and their solutions. A high regard for the established form 
of government gained: through an understanding of our national forbears in 
its establishment; habits of true and unbiased evaluations of prominent his- 
torical personages in American History, gained through a study of each in 
terms of his social, industrial, and economic environment; an appreciation of 
the spirit of compromise that has predominated in the nation’s progress: Fed- 
eral Constitution and Government, Missouri Compromises, Compromise of 1850, 
Party Platforms, etc. 


Understanding the significance of larger group relationships in the world today. 
Toleration and respect for all races and nationalities based upon an under- 
standing of their contributions to civilization and our debt to them: for exam- 
ple, England, Pitt and Burke; France, Lafayette; Germany, Carl Schurz; Italy, 
Columbus; China, Wellington Koo; Spain, Serra and Ponce de Leon; Philip- 
pines, Aguinaldo; and many others; information on the interrelation of the 
nations in political, economic, social, and artistic affairs, developing a feeling of 
internationalism and mutual dependence; information on the League of Na- 
tions, World Court, world trade and commerce. 


Chemistry 


. Developing physical fitness through information on life processes. Skill in 


understanding health laws through the effect of respiration and oxidation; the 
ability to judge the effect of various drugs; to understand the value of various 
foods and the processes of digestion; to select foods to obtain materials needed 
in body—salts, phosphorus, minerals, vitamines; to understand changes in the 
body which produce fatigue; to understand disinfectants, cleaning, manufacture 
of soaps and cleaning preparations; to understand modern water purification 
for city and home supplies; a knowledge of the chemical composition of the 
human body. 


Applying fundamental processes in chemistry to scientific and social phenomena. 
Ability to read and understand science concepts of chemistry as they occur 
in current literature and in simple scientific treatises; to understand and use the 
metric system of weights and measures; to discuss intelligently scientific prob- 
lems of the day; to understand the effect of chemical processes vital to our 
complex social organization; and to see the extent to which chemistry is impor- 
tant in every-day life. 

Discovering interests and aptitudes through an understanding of modern chem- 
ical processes. Opportunity to discover interests and aptitudes through an 
understanding of the chemical processes used in ice-plants, laundry-plants; the 
field of oil chemistry and its several hundred products, paper mills, smelters, 
refineries of all common metals; refineries of sugar and salt, the manufacture 
of paints, varnishes, artificial silks explosives, gas, photographic materials, and 
dyeing and cleaning plants, etc. 

Using native capacities to the maximum through reasoning from chemical ex- 
perimentation. Ability to think carefully through one’s own experiment, and 
to carry an experiment or problem to its logical conclusion; information on 
chemical elements and compounds, atomic weights, valence, etc.; ability to follow 
directions and the accepted forms of laboratory procedure in self-initiated and 
self-directed projects; fabric studies, learning to identify all common fibers; 
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analysis of simple ores; preparation of common dyes; building batteries for 
radio, etc. 


. Preparing for economic independence or advanced training through chemistry. 


Ability to understand various technical terms used in manufacturing processes 
today; information on investigations that may lead to discovery of better pro- 
cedure or to invention; skill in performing certain chemical processes of com- 
mercial value; ability to understand something of the various scientific profes- 
sions, and the fundamentals of a large number of modern processes of the 
manufacturing world; understanding of the applications of chemistry to agri- 
culture, industry, medicine, and transportation. 


Providing opportunities for participation in diversified aesthetic and recreational 
activities through observation of chemical processes and reading. Information 
on the applications of the laws governing simple chemical processes opening 
new fields of avocation and recreation; glass blowing, photo-synthesis, paints, 
action of sunlight, spectral analysis, transforming of the elements, etc. 


- Evolving high standards of conduct in personal and group life through an ap- 


preciation of the applications of the laws of chemistry, Appreciation of the 
need for and habits of exercising care in chemical experiments that the rights 
of others may be safeguarded; information on the power for good or evil pos- 
sessed by individuals and national groups who have an understanding of the 
application of the laws of chemistry to the manufacture of gases and explosives. 


Contributing to worthy home life through ability to see the scientific significance 
of ordinary home tasks, Skill in performance of many units of activity essen- 
tial to enrichment of home life, as: skill in adjusting a gas flame to obtain best 
results; ability to soften water for home use; knowledge of chemicals used to 
clean pipes and drains; knowledge of how to eliminate flies and various pests; 
skill in choosing best fuels for heat light, and power; skill in detecting false 
materials in articles of clothing, or adulteration in foodstuffs; skill in handling 
the refrigerating plant; ability to understand the effect of heat in cooking certain 
foods; ability to judge china, glass, and crockery, dyes, varnishes, paints, calci- 
mines, cements and plasters for the home. 


. Determining chemistry’s contribution to the present through an appreciation of 


our chemical heritage and its sources. Appreciation of the fact that modern 
civilization rests upon a foundation of chemical contributions from the past; 
the historical development of chemistry, how it began from alchemy, its recent 
development, discovery of, elements, and present applications, together with 
biographies and contributions of such outstanding individuals as Boyle, Priest- 
ley, Lavoisier, Avagadro, Franklin, Pasteur, Curie, Moissan, Mendelejeff, Rich- 
ards, etc. 

Understanding the inter-relationship of world groups. Information on the use 
of our knowledge of the chemical sciences for the betterment of all mankind; 
the dependence of warfare, finance, and the pursuit of happiness upon knowl- 
edge and understanding of chemical laws; knowledge of how England, France, 
Germany, Italy and Russia have and are performing different chemical processes 
to attain same results; chemical symbolism as an international language; our 
dependence on other lands for petroleum in the near future, or on the dis- 
covery or manufacture of some substitute, 


In Conclusion. As is stated above, the lists of objectives for the 
several subjects here given are proposed as formulations suggestive of 
those which should be worked out by each school staff for each course or 
unit offered in the secondary-school curriculum. It is believed that guide 
lines of the type here suggested will clarify to the pupil the meaning of his 
studies, avoid needless duplication of effort, and lead both pupil and teacher 
into richer and broader curriculum experiences. 
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“LABORATORY PLANE GEOMETRY” CHALLENGED 


An interesting and stimulating article entitled “Laboratory Plane Geometry” 
appeared in the October issue of the CALIFoRNIA QuarRTeRLy. We are told that the 
impact of modern educational research and investigation has laid upon geometry 
teachers the necessity, among other things, of “establishing real objectives for the 
study of plane geometry and of devising methods of attack, procedure and teaching 
technique suitable to the nature and ability of children.” Emphasis is laid on the 
proposition that pupils must get the facts and experience necessary for geometrical 
thinking and reasoning by doing. Not through words merely but by exercise of 
motor activity in making constructions and measurements according to specific 
directions can interest be aroused and understanding developed. 


Several careful perusals of the article have raised some questions as to certain 
positions taken by the writer of this article. Just why he refers to “Euclid” and 
“Euclidean procedure” as he does is not altogether clear. Surely he does not mean 
to imply that Euclid and laboratory geometry are two different kinds of geometry. 
All geometry taught in secondary schools is Euclidean geometry. Laboratory 
geometry is not a new kind of geometry but a new method of teaching geometry. 
Is there such uniformity in the methods of teaching geometry in vogue at the present 
time that they might be denominated “Euclidean procedure”? Anyone who has 
observed the methods in actual use knows that they vary widely and that earnest 
teachers everywhere are using many different devices and means to make the learn- 
ing of geometry interesting and vital to the pupil. All this is being done with the 
use of standard books. 

Is geometry really an experimental science? John Stuart Mill clearly points out 
that it is a “Deductive Science” because it has reached relatively a high state of 
perfection. “A science is experimental in proportion as every new case, which pre- 
sents any peculiar features, stands in need of a new set of observations and experi- 
ments—a fresh induction. It is deductive in proportion as it can draw conclusions, 
respecting cases of a new kind, by processes which bring those cases under old 
inductions.” And that is the way exactly in which geometry is built up. How is it 
that after proving that the conclusions, which a theorem asSerts generally, is true 
of only one particular figure, we may conclude that the general proposition is true 
and proceed to use it as an established fact? Is it because a number of cases have 
been examined? Not at all. It is because we perceive that the reasoning employed 
in the single case can be exactly copied in all cases which conform to the same 
conditions and the theorem itself is a general statement connoting these conditions. 

The assertion is made that the “type of work in plane geometry which proposes 
to thrust upon the child a general proposition and a logical demonstration, previously 
thought out and formulated into concise statements by philosophers has no place 
in modern education.” Does this imply that we should never begin with the general 
proposition and from that study the argument set forth in a systematic manner? 
Is it unimportant these days to have our pupils study intensely the real nature of 
assertion? In his general reading and hearing of lectures and debates does he never 
have general propositions and a more or less systematic presentation of arguments 
to support the same “thrust upon him”? Desirable as are knowledge of how to 
construct geometric figures and facility in doing the same, why does every theorem 
he undertakes to study need to be preceded by work of this type? 

Limitations of space permit the discussion of only one more point. Is the child 
“by nature a scientist”? To be sure, Dewey points out “that the native and un- 
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spoiled attitude of childhood marked by ardent curiosity, fertile imagination, and 
love of experimental inquiry, is near, very near, to the attitude of the scientific 
mind.” But does that mean that by nature the child is a scientist? How much we 
all wish that it were really true for then multitudes of our difficulties in teaching 
would vanish as the mist before the heat of the sun. But how strongly it is brought 
home to us every day of our teaching lives that the premises that lie at the basis 
of the child’s reasoning are frequently inadequate and inaccurate because of faulty 
observation; that the character of his attention makes it difficult for him to hold 
the problem in mind long enough and clearly enough to accept or reject material 
with reference to its bearing on the point at issue; that his mental life is often in 
a chaotic rather than a systematized condition; that he associates by wholes and 
finds it difficult “to respond to meanings irrespective of their carriers or to elements 
irrespective of the situations in which they may be found and to relationships irre- 
spective of the particular wholes between which they may at present exist”; that his 
thinking is not critical and that he is more often than not inclined strongly to accept 
the first suggestion that offers itself without any sense of further responsibility in 
the matter. In the points in which the child by nature and previous experience is 
weak, the scientist by the discipline of long experience and rigorous training is 
strong. And because this discipline has been added to his natural endowments is 
he entitled to be called a “scientist” and not otherwise? 


—Rosert G. Estep, 
Head of Mathematics Department, 
John C. Fremont High School, Los Angeles. 





University Courses as a Condition of Tenure Opposed 


The Los Angeles High School Teachers’ Association, with a membership of 
more than two thousand, at a recent meeting passed resolutions in opposition to the 
proposal to make university courses a legal condition of tenure. The reasons stated 
were these: 

1. That the phrase, “professional growth” is too intangible and is not possible 
of legal definition. 


2. That university courses, or credits, do not adequately define or measure pro- 
fessional growth, for “professional growth” may be acquired by actual teaching ex- 
perience, by travel, by activity in community affairs, etc. 

3. That some teachers have already been overburdened by certain required 
courses. 


4. That legal definition of “professional growth” might defeat tenure, and either 
deprive teachers of the benefits of tenure or force them back into a long, uncertain 
period of probation. 


5. That the greatest value of tenure is its ultimate value to the child and the 
indefiniteness and inadequacy of any legal definition of professional growth would 
tend to deprive the child of the full benefits of tenure. 

6. Our state and our local organizations are now at a maximum both in mem- 
bership and unity, and asking for tenure on the present basis, without injecting con- 
troversial requirements, will guarantee continued unity, co-operation and good will. 





























The Editor’s Page 


With this issue of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY Epuca- 
TION begins a new policy with reference to advertisements of books, 
whereby it is hoped these pages of THE QuarRTERLY may have real educa- 
tional value to teachers. 


Publishers of text books and professional books on education maintain 
highly specialized departments for the purpose of following closely the 
trend of educational development in every department of the school. They 
are thus better able to meet the needs of teachers and schools in the texts 
required in courses of study. The representative of a reputable publishing 
house today is a trained educationist as well as a salesman, and as such 
performs a highly important educational function in connection with the 
business he represents. 


Announcements concerning books have too long followed the news- 
paper style for advertising common wares. These announcements have 
fallen behind discriminating publicity of styles and quality of lingerie and 
cosmetics. 


Henceforth, announcements of books in THE QuarTERLy will be cast 
into readable form. Publishers are invited to give educational reasons 
why they have gone to the expense of publishing books, and to tell the 
readers of THE QuaRTERLY what educational needs their authors intended 
to meet. The readers of THE QUARTERLY will be interested in observing 
in the succeeding pages, how well the publishers of books designed for 
use in secondary schools live up to their opportunity and responsibility. 

Teachers who follow these pages from issue to issue will be better in- 
formed concerning books available for personal and classroom use. Books 
are second only to the services of teachers in the scholastic achievements of 
pupils, and in many situations books take first place. A few familiar cases 
will amply illustrate this point. 


“The Battle for Books” 


A Filipino boy who came to this country a year ago after graduating 
from the Manila High School—a serious-minded fellow who is helping in 
a private home and who must work his way while securing a higher educa- 
tion in this country, and therefore, a boy to whom eyery minute counts— 
has just “flunked” the subject of hygiene which he has been taking in one 
of our large high schools. Investigation showed that the reason he failed 
was because, while there was a class of more than fifty taking the subject, 
there were in the library but three copies of the book upon which the course 
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was based. The boy reported that the books were always out when he 
called for one. No doubt he was not the only member of the class who 
“flunked” because he could not secure a copy of the required book. In 
many schools pupils almost fight to get possession of a book to which a 
particular assignment has been made, and in the end many of them find 
that the book has not been available to them within the period of assign- 
ment, with the result of a “flunk” in the assignment. 

One high school librarian who has charge of all text books furnished 
the pupils reported that the school library was loaded up with beautiful sets 
of books for reference, and also many single copies of books to which 
reference was made by teachers once or twice a year, but that the school 
did not have money enough to buy the necessary number of text books 
and books for supplementary use which the high school pupils themselves 
needed in order to do the daily assigned work. 

In another high school in California a teacher of English was eager to 
get forty copies of a certain English classic for classroom use, a classic 
which would cost about fifty cents each—a total of $20 to supply the entire 
class. It was observed, however, that the same school had another depart- 
ment that boasted a $20,000 investment for printing equipment, and then 
enrolled only six pupils! Teachers and school administrators apparently 
do not yet realize that books are equipment. 

Courses in hygiene, courses in English, and courses in history cost 
money, the chief costs being the salaries of teachers and the overhead 
charges of the school plant. It appears poor economy to allow pupils to 
“flunk” courses for the sake of saving a few dollars on the number of 
text-books and supplementary texts necessary to enable all pupils to com- 
plete their study assignments conveniently and successfully. 

The editor’s observation is that teachers requisition too few books more 
often than they requisition too many. A school has not enough books in 
any department until a book is made available to each pupil at the particular 
hour the pupil is free to use the book. At this point it is well to remember 
that a high school pupil’s time has been figured out for him to be worth 
not less than $9 a day. If he is not provided the tools he needs at the time 
he needs them, he is plainly being cheated by the institution that is charged 
with the responsibility of teaching him honesty and morality as well as 
supplying his intellectual needs. 

If any teacher or school administrator questions the validity of this 
editorial, the editor will call to his aid more than one hundred thousand 
high school pupils in California who have had narrow escapes in their 
Battle for Books. 
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Books They Are Reading 


Dr. Ernest C. Moore, 
Director, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Southern Branch, Los ANGELES— 


I have just gone through the twenty volume Works of Thomas Jefferson and 
have had the best time I have had with books for years. I had no notion that Thomas 
Jefferson was so many kinds of a twelve-cylinder man. As you know he wrote the 
inscription for his own tombstone: Author of the Declaration of Independence and of 
the Statute of Religious Liberty of Virginia and Father of the University of Vir- 
ginia, but he left out quite as great achievements as any of them when he made no 
mention of the Louisiana Purchase, the Lewis and Clark Expedition, his addition of 
the Bill of Rights to the Constitution, his service as revolutionary war governor of 
Virginia, Ambassador to France, Secretary of State, Vice-President and President 
of the United States. Some of the best letters I have ever read are in these 
volumes; among them is a series on death, immortality, religion, philosophy, gov- 
ernment and human life in general which passed between John Adams, aged eighty, 
second President of the United States, and Thomas Jefferson, aged seventy-two, 
third President of the United States. It gives one a larger and richer notion of 
his country to know that such men, greater even than the fathers of Rome, or let us 
think of any other country, were the builders of this nation. 

I have just recently pushed behind the settling of America to the Reformation 
in Scotland, from which so much of our American philosophy and practice comes, by 
reading McCrie’s Life of John Knox. There is stuff in such books, stuff to hearten 
and harden one. 


Proressor CHar_es C, Rucu, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA— 


One of the best novels I have read in years is The World of William Clissold 
by H. G. Wells. It is a great work on education, similar in this field to Wells’ 
History in the field of history. It is pretty hard on school masters and universities. 
Clissold thinks both have served their days of usefulness, and since they have been 
so useful in the past, he would help them get quietly and peacefully out of the way 
of civilization, 

In a “Note before the Title Page” Wells claims that the work is “a complete 
full-dress novel” and not autobiography, though he admits it “contains elements of 
self-projection.” Clissold is “a specimen of modern liberalism, using liberalism in its 
broadest sense. He is a study of a modern type seeking modes of self-realization.” 
Wells’ account of adolescence, especially in reference to sex, should be read by 
every teacher in secondary schools, The vexing problems of sex are treated for the 
whole of life with great insight and skill. I most heartily recommend the book. 


ARCHIBALD J, CLoup, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
Seconpary EpucaTion— 


In his very entertaining volume of personal instances called A Magnificent Farce 
and Other Diversions of a Book Collector, A. Edward Newton tells incidentally of 
meeting at an Oxford inn “the greatest living authority on the life of Daniel Defoe.” 
He alluded to an American scholar, Professor William P. Trent of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Struck by the reference, I secured and read a copy of Trent’s Defoe—How to 
Know Him. It is excellent reading; a strange and eventful life-story, well told, 
giving much material heretofore unrevealed, and illustrating anew the adage that 
“truth is stranger than fiction.” 

Then I turned and re-read substantially the whole of Robinson Crusoe (himself 
or itself—which?). What was my surprise in finding that the Robinson is much 
more than a tale for children alone! I hazard the opinion that its dramatic appeal is 
equally as strong for adult readers as for younger folk. 

Professor Trent’s estimate of Defoe’s literary eminence and influence seems to 
me to be correct when he says: “He (Defoe) is the real father of the English novel 
in the sense that he was the first Englishman to write a truly readable, widely cir- 
culated, and permanently valuable prose story dealing with secular human life.” 
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THE GINN PAGE 


The Editor of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY has asked us to do the im- 
possiblé—to write an advertisement which shall be remunerative to both 
the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY and to Ginn and Company—one that shall be 
so interesting that with three more quarters to follow it will prove to be 
a circulation builder, and so true that it will lead more people to buy more 
Ginn books!! (Two things greatly to be desired pro bono publico.) 

The Editor said, “Why don’t you talk to the readers of the CALIFORNIA 
QUARTERLY in the same interesting and helpful way about your new and 
forthcoming publications that your representatives occasionally talked to 
me when I was Superintendent of Schools in Santa Monica?” 

Very well—but one can’t say much in the space for three hundred 
words left on this page. 

Have you seen the new Elements of Physics, by Millikan, Gale and 
Pyle, just published? It’s a revision of Practical Physics—made easier, 
more teachable, and up-to-date. We'll send you, or your teacher of physics, 
a copy if you are interested. 

Have you heard about the new Muzzey history that is coming out this 
spring? It’s to be a full year’s course for secondary schools. The last 
half of the book will be devoted to the period since the Civil War. We 
know your teacher of United States history has been looking for just this 
book, and we will send her a copy when published. If we fail to do so 
drop us a reminder. 

You probably know that Dr. Mason D. Gray, director of Ancient 
Languages of the East Side High School and junior high schools of 
Rochester, New York, is widely regarded as an authority on the teaching 
of high school Latin. You remember he had much to do with the Report 
of the Classical Investigation. Dr. Gray and Thornton Jenkins will pub- 
lish through us, probably in March, a new beginners’ book, Latin for To- 
day, First Year Course. This book is likely to create a sensation among 
teachers of beginning Latin, because its method is unique, and it promises 
to enable every teacher of first year Latin to present the subject as many 
progressive teachers have long been attempting. 

If your high school people are not getting on well in algebra, order a 
supply of the Smith, Reeve and Morss Exercises and Tests in Algebra. 
They put grease on where the squeak is. If you have put in the New 
First and Second Courses in Algebra by Hawkes, Luby and Touton, 
published last year, perhaps you'll not need these tests, because these new 
algebras have so many exercises that little outside work is needed. 

> cS 


45 Second Street, San Francisco. 


(A subconscious query on part of writer—I wonder if this will help 
to increase circulation of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY or sell more Ginn 
books. Hope it will do both.) 

[i] 
































BOOK CHAT 


GUESS WHERE THIS HAPPENED 


“Our year’s study is completed,” began Mr. Austin, chairman of the 
committee, “and we are meeting to decide upon a series of mathematics 
texts for the junior high schools of . 

“You have agreed upon objectives, materials and methods,” continued 
the chairman, “and in these decisions you have had the guidance of experts 
in junior high school education, various new courses of’ study, professional 
literature, and our experimental teaching of texts.” 

At this point the meeting was thrown open to general discussion. . 

“It has been very confusing,” spoke up Miss Williams, “to note the 
general agreement of modern authors as to objectives and the wide dis- 
agreement of the same authorities on the means of reaching objectives.” 

“In my opinion,” suggested Miss Gordon, “we should examine care- 
fully the evidence upon which authors base their conclusions and judge 
their work accordingly.” This plan was readily accepted. 

Miss Morgan, who reported on Schorling and Clark, is quoted here 
verbatim: “Under the direction of a prominent educational institution Dr. 
Schorling and Professor Clark conducted a nation-wide study of junior 
high school mathematics. The procedure included the following: (a) 
Preparation of materials for grades 7, 8 and 9 under guidance of principles 
afterwards accepted by the National Committee. (b) Experimental teach- 
ing of materials by authors. (c) Experimental teaching of materials by 
150 widely separated co-operating teachers whose classes aggregated 3,000 
children of various abilities and nationalities. (d) Detailed reports from 
teachers, based on measured results. (e) Final refinement of course in 
light of above four years of research: Never,” concluded Miss Morgan, 
“have I known of such vast scientific data being used in the making of a 
course in any subject.” 

Miss Morgan’s report precipitated many enthusiastic statements, such 
as, “These great teachers have made their own technique of teaching a vital 
part of their books.” “These are the most interesting texts I have ever 
taught.” “Life situations are created out of which life problems naturally 
grow.” “They follow the fundamental idea in junior high school educa- 
tion.” Miss Hammond was confirming these statements when 

“Mr. Chairman,” interrupted Mr. Wood, “there seems to be over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of the Schorling-Clark series, and I can see 
no reasom for extending our deliberations. Therefore, I move that it is 
the judgment of this committee that Modern Mathematics, Seventh School 
Year, Modern Mathematics, Eighth School Year, and Modern Algebra, 
Ninth School Year by Schorling-Clark represent our ideal as to what a 
modern course in junior high school mathematics should be, and that we 
recommend their adoption.” 

The adoption went through, and the teachers are happy. 

“Guess where this happened.” 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
GREETINGS 


Believing strongly as we do in the present value and future possibilities 
for good of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, we 
welcome this opportunity to speak through its pages directly to its sub- 
scribers and supporters. We enjoy the feeling that we are numbered 
among the latter. We believe you who created and are maintaining THE 
QuarTERLY should be and are the most discriminating and intelligent 
audience to which a publisher of books could appeal, We believe you 
know the value of good books of all kinds, and that you are interested in 
spreading the gospel of good books. 


To you, therefore, we shall attempt through this page to convey inter- 
esting news about recent and forthcoming books. We shall try to make 
our messages interesting to you and if we succeed we hope you will let us 
know. By your works shall ye be known. If we fail to interest you we 
shall fail in our attempt to help support THE QuaRTERLY, because if you 
are not interested in our message you won’t buy our books, and if you 
don’t buy our books—well, write your own ending. We shall not neces- 
sarily confine ourselves to discussions of secondary school or professional, 
or even educational books. The Macmillan Company publishes every year 
hundreds of books of general interest that appeal to all educated people. 
Such books, for example, as Lewis Browne’s This Believing World, which 
has been discussed from pulpit and housetop. 


For this introductory chat we shall present briefly The Educational 
Yearbook for 1925 ($3.50), of the International Institute of Teachers 
College. We published last year The Educational Yearbook for 1924 pre- 
senting descriptions of the educational systems of eleven countries besides 
the United States, emphasizing recent educational developments in each 
of them, and a discussion of the problem of method from the points of 
view of England, Germany, France, and the United States. In December 
we published The Educational Yearbook for 1925. Both the volumes were 
prepared under the direction of Professors Paul Monroe and William F. 
Russell, edited by Professor Kandel. It should be understood clearly that 
the significance of the year 1925 in the title is that the information about 
various countries was gathered mainly in 1925 or is based on statistics for 
that year. 


This second volume treats of eleven additional countries, not discussed 
in the 1924 Yearbook, besides continuing the account of the educational 
situations in three countries studied in the previous book. The article on 
each country has been prepared by an eminent authority on the subject. 


Every instructor in education, every superintendent and principal 
ought to have this book, with the previous volume, as providing information 
essential to any person with serious responsibilities for the guidance of 
teachers and the conduct of school systems. 


THE MacmILLan Company, 35 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
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BOOK CHAT 


MAKING PROGRESS BY BACKING UP 


“We have got past the teaching of formal grammar,” remarked the 
superintendent. 


We have, too, as the college entrance examinations in English prove; 
but some educators, noting the appalling anarchy in current speech, are 
beginning to suspect that the fact is a fitter subject for apology than for 
boasting. The drift back to grammar is attested by more than fifty Cali- 
fornia high schools that have adopted Hermans’s “Studies in Grammar”. 
Nor is this drift merely local; for the book is as popular in Pennsylvania 
as in California, and a copy of it is in the hands of every high school fresh- 
man in Spokane. 


“But grammar doesn’t function in speech,” protested the superintendent. 


The obvious retort is that it might if it were taught more, but the pro- 
test deserves more serious consideration. It is true that students of gram- 
mar often use incorrect language. It is equally true that students of arith- 
metic make mistakes in addition, but that does not prove that the study of 
arithmetic is futile. Grammar contributes to the correct use of language 
in a number of ways, but we shall mention only one—sentence-analysis. 


If you wish to analyze the actions of a pole-vaulter, which are too 
rapid for the eye to follow, you make a motion-picture of him in action 
and run it through slowly. Coaches find this method very useful in teach- 
ing correct form in athletics. Sentence-analysis is nothing more than a 
slow motion-picture of thought. It is doing slowly and consciously what 
is done rapidly and sub-consciously every time a sentence is read. Coaches 
of English will find this method useful in developing correct form. It 
makes relations explicit and develops a sentence sense. 


“I am opposed to diagramming sentences,” said the superintendent. 


There is no need of making a bugaboo of diagramming. It is nothing 
more than graphical representation of sentence-analysis. Analysis may 
be silent, oral, or written. If written, it may be expressed in words or by 
a diagram. There is no more evil in diagramming than in making maps. 
Both are forms of graphical representation, which is a very useful device. 
The diagram bugaboo is thus found, upon examination, to be as harmless 
as the ghost which proved to be only a useful guidepost when Harry 
marched right up to it. 


b 


“We have got past the teaching of formal grammar,’ 
superintendent. 
So we have. Shall we back up about a hundred yards? 
Henry Hott anp CoMPANY, 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


repeated the 
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CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


WHY TEACH APPLIED ARTS IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


With the changing of the United States from an agricultural to an in- 
dustrial nation, changes must come in education since the latter should pre- 
pare for life. This is not only true of the United States in general but is 
particularly so of California. 

In a very short time, this state has changed from an agricultural to an 
industrial one, due to the finding of fuel oil and also to the harnessing of 
the waters of the Sierras to furnish electric power. Thus it became pos- 
sible to use the minerals, clays and other raw products, including cotton 
from the Imperial Valley and, by the opening of the Panama Canal, hard- 
woods from Central and South America. 

Many industries, dominated formerly by the Eastern states, have now 
a foothold in California. The cotton mills, potteries, terra cotta work, the 
factories, are all doing thriving business, are enlarging their old plants and 
adding new ones from year to year. Other industries are developing, all 
of them needing designers for the manufacturing end as well as illustrators 
and poster artists for advertising their products. The furniture men need 
interior decorators and the textile industries need costume designers. 

These are facts and educators must meet them. The three R’s do not 
cover the requirements of this industrial age, and art work must be given 
its place in the public school curriculum. The Bureau of Education at 
Washington has long recognized this fact. In its Bulletin, No. 48, the fol- 
lowing striking statement is made: 

Drawing is the foundation of all manufacture. Whether it is the 
making of a tiny screw or a public building, a letterhead, or a piece of 
brocade, the “man behind the pencil” is as important in the industrial 
struggle as the “man behind the gun” in the military war. An industrial 
country, such as the United States, therefore requires a great many skilled 
designers and craftsmen. 

The old fear that a person talented in art would have no remunerative 
future is already an exploded theory. Today designers, poster artists, 
interior decorators and mural painters are as highly compensated as mem- 
bers of the older professions of law, medicine or the ministry, beside get- 
ting from their work the enjoyment attending creative work. 

Therefore, give the boy or girl who is talented in art as good prepara- 
tion as is given to those entering the older professions. 

The California School of Arts and Crafts, now permanently located 
on its new campus in the city of Oakland, is prepared to furnish such 
training and invites from the high schools such students as desire to pre- 
pare themselves for life work as teachers of the arts and crafts, as de- 
signers, illustrators, poster artists or craftsmen. ' 

Freperick H. Meyer, Director 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, INC. 
Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, California 


An illustrated catalog will be sent upon request. 
[7] 






























SAN FRANCISCO LAW SCHOOL 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
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ORGANIZED 1909 
EVENING SESSIONS 


Annual Announcement 
Outlining Complete Four-Year Curriculum 
will be mailed on request 


SEVENTH FLOOR - CALL BUILDING 


74 New MONTGOMERY STREET TELEPHONE Kearny 4251 


































McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Balance Sheet Approach 


The first edition of this popular text was, published 
in 1920. It was the first bookkeeping text planned 
for class instruction and with the BALANCE 
SHEET approach. 


The second edition was recently published and is now 
used by some of California’s leading high schools. 


If interested in this type of class-plan text, ask for 
examination copy. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


516 Mission STREET 
SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
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THE J. M. HAHN THE ANNA HEAD 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
We conduct our placement Gradestes, odelited without, ecambaation 
work in accordance with the Students prepered for college board 1 
highest professional prin- Intermediate, and P Primary Departments. 
ciples, and solicit your ah ae with outdoor life 
patronage on this basis. MISS gs «ne 
J. M. Hahn and Blanche Tucker Berkeley Box G California 
Managers 
2161 Shattuck Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
& Fa] Telephone Tucker 1523 
Ct Frankford’s Pacific 
BOUND COPIES— Teacher’s Agency 
CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION Members of National Association of 
Vol. I, 1925-26—$5.00 net : : 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF Teachers’ Agencies 
FIFTEEN, 1923 
$2.50 net 531 H. D. STACK BUILDING 
California Society for the ae 
Study of Secondary Education 
2163 Center Street I, FRANKFORD, Manager 
Berkeley California MINNIE L, FRANKFORD, Ass’t Mgr. 
& —4A 
@ © 
Montezuma Mountain 
School for Boys NOTICE OF ANNUAL 
Los Gatos, California MEETING 
Grammar school, high school. One . . 
hundred fifty boys. Non-sectarian, The annual meeting of the Cali- 
eee tents Mer 'S1 Ae. fornia Society for the Study of 
oe universities, east and Secondary Education will be held 
west. Special training in good . : Tae 0 s 
citizenship. Self-government a part in the high school building - the 
- the aie. pert wd city of Sacramento, California, on 
advisers. ege men tor teach- ° , 
ers and guides. Trained nurse at Wednesday, April 13, 1927, at 3:30 
school. Outdoor life all the year P. M., for the purpose of electing 
’round — swimming, tennis, base- fh 
ball, basket ball, football, camp- members of the Board of Directors 
a wee ie 4 so agg and for other purposes, as and in 
character and good scholarship the manner provided in the By- 
“ora all applicants. Send Laws of the Society. 
Montezuma Mountain A. 5. Coney erveeiont. 
Horace M. Repox, Secretary. 
School 
Los Gatos, California 
& a 
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Diplomas Just Off the Press 
and : es 
P Commercial Clubs: Organization — 
G ra d uation Programs—Plays. 
ARCHIBALD ALAN Bow te. $1.00 Net 
A nnouncements A guide in organizing and conducting 
commercial clubs in public and private 
; ; schools, It includes programs and 
Made in California for plays that can be utilized by such or- 
Schools in California ganizations, 
by the , 
Standards in Elementary Shorthand 
Raymonp-Apams ... ... $0.60 Net 
; ee, 2 ALLEN CO. A contribution to the science and art 
of teaching Shorthand, with material 
for teachers to carry on in their own 
Manufacturing Jewelers and classes experiments that will yield the 
Sentloouve highest results, 
Orper DirEcT FROM 
(Class Rings and Pins, Cups Pacific Coast and Orient Office 
and Medals) 
The GREGG PUBLISHING 
812-814 Maple Ave. COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California Phelan Building, San Francisco 
Oo & 
1} 
ulo- ES K 
The Automatic Desk Companion is especially designed 
for rapid filing and convenient access. It is especially 
adapted to the needs of the average high school prin- 
cipal and city superintendent. No other file made has 
the Automatic Expansion, which adds 25% to ordi- 
nary filing capacity and loosens or releases the con- 
tents for easier access. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Hinged cover, automatic opening filing drawer fronts, 
2 vertical filing drawers, letter or legal size, 2 lift- 
out card trays, in center drawer. Made in oak, ma- 
hogany or walnut finely finished. Steel drawer in- 
terior, roller bearing castors, locking device with 
automatic push button release. 
Letter Size Legal Size 
Oak $52.50 $57.50 
Mahogany .........cccemeeee 57,50 61.50 
ER RO 61.50 
Catalogs and information upon request covering other 
filing devices and equipment, office desks, chairs, 
school furniture and equipment, etc. 
C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 
609 Mission St., San Francisco 6900 Avalon Bivd., L. A. 
524 W. Wash. St., Phoenix, Ariz. Box 685 Reno, Nevada 
1317 Van Ness Ave., Fresno 343 13th St., Oakland 
& 
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The Remarkable 
Lincoln Science Desks 


No. 9075 
Lincoln Science 


Desk 





No. 7059 
Lincoln Science P 
Desk 





A TREMENDOUS DEMAND 


has resulted from the introduction of these desks for these reasons: 


With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk no lecture-room is required. All students face the in- 
structor, while doing all the work in one place. The instructor may give demonstrations or 
hold class discussions in the same room with experimental work. The superiority, convenience 
and simplicity of this desk is apparent at a glance, and the economy is qpaciderable, as it makes 
unnecess a separate lecture-room—saving the cost of it in a new building or making it avail- 
able for other uses in an existing building. 


One California Principal writes the following :— 


“The one great advantage in the already overcrowded condition in our school is that it has 
made a very satisfactory combination lecture room and laboratory. We now have our former’ 
lecture room well equipped as an agricultural laboratory, giving us two departments where we 
formerly had one. 


“I am frank to state that the Lincoln type is all that you claim for it. We are serving 
all our science departments with this combination equipment, including general science, biology, 
physics, and chemistry. 


“We can not say too much for the Lincoln type desk.” 


It may help solve ur problems. Write us for further particulars. 
Kewaunee Blue Book showing 400 pages of Science and Industrial Furniture mailed on request. 


LABORATORY FURNITU EXPERTS 


C. G. Campse.y, Treasurer and General Manager 
116 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BERT McCLELLAND, WESTERN SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
251 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. SPOKANE PHOENIX 
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